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Opening Day at the St. Louis Fair. 
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INVITATION. 

ee are always welcome at The 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


Com- 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ae readers have already been able to 

form a very good idea of the general appear- 
ance of the grounds of the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis from descriptions and pictures which 
have been printed. The cover illustration of 
this issue of The Companion not only gives a 
new view, or rather a view from a new point, 
but also shows how the scene appeared during 
the exercises of the opening day—April 30th. 
The view represents the scene from the Palace 
of Education, looking northwest across the 
Plaza of St. Louis. In the center is the 
Louisiana Purchase Monument, and beyond it 
the Palace of Varied Industries. 


his year’s graduating class at Phillips Exeter 
Academy has followed the excellent example 
of its predecessor in giving a stained-glass 
window as a parting token of their love for 
their alma mater. “ 
he great beach at Ormond, Florida, has long 
been famous as a racing-ground for bicycles 
and automobiles. World’s records for several 
distances were established there last winter. 
Now Maine people are awaking to the possibil- 
ities of the only Northern beach which bears 
any similarity to Ormond—that at Old Orchard. 
Efforts are making to arrange for an automobile 
race on this beach in July between two men, 
both of whom broke world’s records at Ormond 
last winter. . 


ih 


Moe damage is reported throughout New 
Hampshire as having been done by field- 
mice, which have gnawed fruit-trees and 
shrubs, and in some cases have ruined the 
whole of young orchards by girdling the trees. 
The agricultural college is of the opinion that 
the state policy of paying a bounty on hawks 
has been responsible for the trouble. The 
bounty has led men and boys to make a busi- 
ness of hunting hawks, and of killing large 
numbers of many species which feed almost 
wholly on field-mice, another instance of the 
danger of disturbing nature’s equilibrium. 


here will be no Panama hats, or very few, 
worn this season,’’ says a dealer. In his 
opinion the summer of 1902 marked the climax 
of the ‘‘craze.’’ Last year there was a pro- 
nounced decline in the demand, and this 
summer, he thinks, the demand will be still less. 
His explanation is not flattering to the inde- 
pendence or common sense of the mass of men. 
The cause of the decline, he believes, is the 
flood of imitations which was let loose by the 
high price of the genuine Panama. So long as 
people wore ‘‘the real thing,’? men were willing 
to pay from five to twenty dollars for a summer 
hat, instead of the usual price of one to three 
dollars; but as soon as good-looking imitations 
could be had for a quarter of the money, inter- 
est in real Panamas declined. Is man, then, 
such a fickle creature as this, in regard to his 
new bonnet ? ia 
here is a New Hampshire man who has a 
burning desire to get a letter from Wash- 
ington with the stamp of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on it. A short time ago he went out to 
burn over a field of grass, and finding the task 
rather warm work, he took off his waistcoat and | 
laid it on the ground. 
came along and the two men got into conversa- 
tion. When the owner of the field turned again 
to his work he found that the flames had spread 
far enough to reach his waistcoat, which was 
blazing cheerfully. In a pocket of the waist- 
coat was a hundred-dollar bill. 
it was more than half-consumed. The charred 
remnant was sent to Washington with an 
explanation, and now the man 
waiting for a reply. There might be a moral 
to the tale if there were any danger that the | 


habit of carrying hundred-dollar bills is likely | 


to become fixed upon the community. 


, the Boston Public Library has lately been | 
placed a most interesting and unusual tablet— 
the gift of the Daughters of the Revolution of 
Massachusetts. The tablet commemorates a 


Just then a neighbor | 





| form of patriotism not often so fully recognized 





When rescued 


is anxiously | 








I \@peeseate os THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





as it should be—the writing of patriotic songs. 
The names here inscribed are William Billings, 
‘*The father of American Psalmody’’ ; Oliver 
Holden, author of ‘‘Coronation’’ ; J. H. Payne, 
who wrote “‘Home, Sweet Home?’; S. F. 
Smith, author of ‘‘ America’’ ; F. S. Key, author 
of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’; G. F. Root, 
who wrote ‘‘The Battle-Cry of Freedom,’’ and 
Julia Ward Howe, author of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.’’ Mrs. Howe is the only 
living member of the group. There is a rule 
which forbids the use of the name of any living 
person on a tablet or other memorial erected in 
the Public Library, but this case was deemed so 
exceptional that the rule was wisely suspended. 
What would a list of patriotic song-writers be 
without the name of Julia Ward Howe! 


& 


Gwe Bates of Massachusetts, in his 
Arbor-day proclamation, did a sensible 
thing in reminding people that as the object of 
the establishment of Arbor day was the increase 
in the number of trees, he who saved a well- 
grown tree performed as useful a service as he 
who planted a young one. He therefore sug- 
gested that the day be devoted to the destruction 
of the eggs and nests of the gipsy and brown- 
tail moth, as well as to the usual planting of 
trees and shrubs. It is interesting to note that 
the Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chapter, D. A. R., 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, has been working 
along the same line, through prizes offered to 
the school children. Ten cents a hundred was 
paid for egg-cases of the tent-caterpillar, with 
the result that the children in the various 
schools gathered twenty-four thousand two 
hundred and nineteen cases. One little girl 
collected twenty-five hundred. Estimating two 
hundred fertile eggs to each case, the children 
thus destroyed four million eight hundred and 
forty-three thousand eight hundred caterpillars 
before they had a chance to know what they 
had missed. The whole outlay was twenty- 
four dollars and twenty-two cents. 


& & 


BEATING A BULLY. 

ape power of the fist is mighty and often 

supreme in boy life. Many a timid lad is 
kept out of the kingdom of his rightful inde- 
pendence by the dominance of mere brute force. 
A minister who was visiting a country school 
examined a class of about twenty boys, out of 
which one little fellow easily bore the palm. 


After the examination was over the minister 
announced that he would give a prize to the 
pupil who, by the vote of the class, should be 
elected as’ the best scholar. The choice so 
obviously belonged to the small boy who had 
distinguished himself that the bestower of the 
prize was amazed when the vote unanimously 
turned out in favor of a big, sulky-looking 
blockhead, who had failed in every question 
put to him. | 

Puzzled, the minister took a second vote, with 
the same result. Then he questioned the lads | 
separately. As he did so he noticed that the 
big boy sent threatening and ominous glances 
to those who showed the least hesitation in 
answering. The truth of the situation suddenly | 
dawned upon the minister. | 

“*You bully!’ he cried, turning to the boy. 
‘*You shall never get a prize from me!’’ and 
then and there he delivered such a lecture that 
his victim was glad to slink into his seat in the | 
back of the room. 

Another vote was taken; but this time the 
chains of their bondage had been broken, and | 
the boys returned an honest ballot. The de- | 
serving pupil was elected to the prize. } 

The minister never told just what means he | 
took to prevent the bully from wreaking his 
vengeance upon his former slaves. As the 
reverend gentleman was athletic in his tenden- 
cies, and as he invited the bully to an interview 
after the school was dismissed, it is possible 
that he met the youth upon his own ground, 
and administered the kind of argument best 
understood by such a ~~, At all events, the 
deposed tyrant was cowed for some weeks after. 
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VICARIOUS TEST. 
F  pemnonigy teacher in a Chicago social 
settlement was recently much disturbed 
over the unwashed condition of certain of her 
charges. One James Bartl, in particular, seemed 
unacquainted with the mysteries of the bath. | 


After a considerable process of negotiation 
with his mother and argument with James, in 
which the beauty of the new porcelain tubs 
played a strong part, James was persuaded to 
come on Saturday afternoon to try the entirely 
novel experience. He was eager for it, yet 
suspicious that it was not as harmless and 
| painless as the teacher said. 

Saturday afternoon came and James ap- 
peared, but dragging by the hand a smaller 
and infinitely dirtier youngster. 

“Teacher, ’scuse me,’’ he said. ‘‘’ Low me 
to interjuce me chum. He said he didn’t want 
no bat’, but I changed his mind fer ’im. I’m 
a-goin’ ‘to stand by and see how you does it to 
him first, and if it’s all right I’m goin’ in. Jv ll 
see dat Tommy don’t give you no trouble.’ 
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A BURDENSOME RESPONSIBILITY. 


her new office boy stood beside his employer’s 


desk, waiting for orders. The employer, 


| who was new to office boys, turned with a smile 


| of kindly discipline. 


**My lad, remember that a first-rate office boy 
should be diligent, , modest, unobtrusive, aceu- 
rate and attentive.’ 

The boy loolesd scornful. ‘‘ Say, mister, 
have I got todo all dat for tap dolienes week 2” 


| ihe’ Senoot. STAMMERERS  i:'i'emone’st..nostou. 








Do You Drink Tea? 


Then we wish you to try KALIP. TEA. 
Poskea at Ceylon Yn air- tig! t * peaks — T grocers 
sellit. Address us for a F MPL 


SILAS PEIRCE & coubant, oe 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Boston. 
FIREWORKS 


Boy s! for the Fourth. 


Sell 6 y 12 pounds of Tea or Baking 
Powder and get 1- or 2-dollar assortment 
of fireworks. Send for our Circulars of 
Special Offers for the Fourth. 

McKINNEY G&G PEOPLES, 
Atlantic Tea Co., Natick, Mass. 
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Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


“‘Wildmere ” in the Maine Woods. 


The kind of vacation that does good. Ten weeks in the 
Sebago Lake Region. Mountains climbing, canoein, 
fishing, all the sports that boys love. Coaching tr’ p 
through the White Mountains. Supervision and com- 
panionship of college-bred leaders and masters. Seecial 
Jong Fay desired. 5th season begins June 30th. Write 
for boo. IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 

Wille School, L ville, N. J 











Barnard Mandolin | 


«- AND wn 


Harp Attachment 


FOR PIANOS. 


CECEELLLEL EEE EEL ELE 


Fits the seale of say upright piano. Any one can 
attach it ina few minutes. Enables you to change 
instantly from the regular piano tone to ee imita- 
tion of banjo, guitar, mandolin, harp. ete. ag- -time 
is out not rag- time without is AW e yet 
wonderful attachment. 


Delivered free to any address in $3.00 
U. S., together with full directions 
Sor attaching, on receipt eng 
Money refunded if not as 
Sold only by the Inventor and Tite, 
FRANK L. BARNARD, 657 Washington St., Boston. 

















15 24. tous $29.90 
For the World’s Fair, including 


1st-Class Hotel Accommodations 


for five days without board, or longer if 
desired, for a small extra amount, and first- 
class railway fare both ways. Goop FoR 


Stop-Over at Niagara Falls and Chicago. 


Tickets from any point in New England. 
Write and we will send our LIST OF 
TOURS and address of our nearest agent. 


BEEKMAN’S TovRisT | 





235 Washington Street, Boston. 























HALMERS’ 
GELATINE 


A Delicious Dessert. 


Full of Nourishment —Wholesome. 
Easily Prepared—Easily Digested. 


Takes the place of pudding and 
pastry, and much better for you. 
Do not worry with substitutes 
that cost you twice as much. Get 
Chalmers’ if you want the 
purest and best. At all Grocers. 
The Standard for 33 years. 
Valuable Booklet, “‘Gelatine Recipes,” 
sent on request. 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, 
Williamsville, New York. 








Write for further particulars. 
j % LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 








alli i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,4c2gemy for Hers 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equ geet? laboratories in Ph ysics, Cc pram wd and 
Biology. Athletic a A ay Ow oeaigh taway 
64th year. JOSEP. ipal. 





Be careful of the food you eat! 


BALDWIN = 
REFRIGERATOR. 


WE, MAKE 


the coldest, 
cleanest, driest, 





Keep it 
ina 


— ption of ice 
ich costs 
aaOney), and they 


Baldwins have 
a swift, strong 
current of pure, 


reaching every 
corner, and al- 
ways moving in 
one ey on. 
This keeps the 
food fresh, crisp and rae, and in a palatable and 





| sanitary condition. We u 


Porcelain, Vermont deeve and Metal Linings. 

Outside cases of Ash, Oak and Softwood, beauti- 
fully tinished. Special lever wedge locks, rubber 
around edges of doors, making thems doubly air-tight. 
Excellent cleanable devices; air flues and waste -pipe 
removable. All features found in Baldwins only. 

If you buy a cheap Refrigerator 
you please your iceman. 


Our Catalogue is free. It tells all ono our 150 popular 
styles and sizes. 


THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR Cco., 
215 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


© Turse Rucs 
"4a MADE FROM — 
OD Cappers 


Pleasantly 
Surprised 
are our patrons 
when we return 
neat and dura- 
ble Rugs and 
Mats that we 
have rewoven 
from their old 
and discard- 


“A Pleased CG carpets. 
Customer is 
the Best Advertisement.”’ 
We have hundreds and 
hundreds of customers 
throughout New Eng- 
land, and theyare all 
pleased customers. 






















































Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SAT T 


NOURISHES. 


Plain salt refined and purified to 
dainty perfection with wheat phos- 

phates added to replace the vital 
salts lost in cooking food. 


Send for sample, enough for thefamily, naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 











RANGES & HEATERS 
Standard of Quality 


FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
=Tek—mgek. 
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‘Ie URLY” sat with head 
in hands, elbows on 
desk, and eyes fixed 
unseeingly on the half-opened 
door. The afternoon sunlight 
made golden shafts across the 
rows of empty seats. The 
windows were open, and with 
the sunlight came the songs of birds, the 
incessant hum of insects, and occasionally 
a quick, rattling cheer. 
On the playground, under the bluest of 
blue skies, with a fresh, clover-perfumed 


breeze fanning their dripping brows, the boys 
of Willard’s School were playing the third and | us? 
deciding game of baseball with the nine of|and the score’s eight to six in our favor. 
Durham Academy. But Curly neither heard | They’ve knocked Willings out of the box, sir, 


the cheering nor had thought for the 
contest. 

Curly’s real name was Isaac Newton 
Stone. He had taken the ‘‘A. M.’’ 
degree the preceding June at a Western 
university, and had entered his name in 
the long list of those wishing to be 
teachers. 

As the summer had advanced his hope 
had waned. September found him with- 
out a position. During the fall and early 
winter he waited with what philosophy 
he could summon, and had studied dog- 
gedly, having in view the attainment of 
a Ph. D. 

Then, in February, an unforeseen va- 
caney at Willard’s School had given him 
his place as instructor in Greek and 
German. 

It is a matter of principle at Willard’s 
to haze new teachers. No exception was 
made in the ease of Isaac Newton Stone, 

A. M. 

He was twenty-three years old, but 
looked several years younger. He was 
small, slight and wiry, with pale blue 
eyes, a tip-tilted nose and a fresh pink- 
and-white complexion. His hair was of 
an indeterminate shade between brown 
and sand-Color, and it curled closely over 
his head like a baby’s. Three days after 
his advent at Willard’s he had become 
aniversally known as Curly. 

Former teachers at Willard’s, with 

experience to guide them, had tolerated 
the hazing process, if not with enjoy- 
ment, at least with apparent good humor. 
But Curly, a novice, thought he saw 
his authority endangered, his dignity 
assailed. The ringleaders in the affair, 
five in number, were placed upon proba- 
tion in exactly two seconds. 

The class gasped. Such a thing had 
never happened before. The hazing died 
a violent death, and Curly sprang into 
sudden fame as a tyrant. 

The réle of iron-heeled despot was least 
of all suited to Curly or desired by him, 
but having momentarily adopted it, he 
had to continue it. He dared not take 
the frown from his face for a moment; 
intimidation was his only course. 

Meanwhile the faculty viewed events 
with dissatisfaction. Onceor twice Curly’s 
punishments were not upheld. In May 
he was informed that unless he could 
maintain discipline without such severity 
the faculty would be forced to the pain- 
ful necessity of asking his resignation. 

His election, the principal explained 
kindly, had been in the nature of an experi- 
ment, and unsuccessful experiments must of 
course be terminated. 

The experiment was unsuccessful. It was 
June now, and class day was but two weeks 
distant. This morning there had been trouble 
in the German class, and as a result, two 
students had been placed on probation. The 
fact that one of them, Rogers, was the best 
pitcher in school, and that the loss of his 
services would in all likelihood mean the defeat 
of Willard’s nine in this decisive game was 
‘ost unfortunate. To be sure, Rogers had 
nerited his punishment, but the school failed 
‘o consider that, and indignation ran high. 

Curly himself, seated in the silent classroom, 
acknowledged failure at-last. He looked at his 
watch. It was quarter past three. With a sigh 
he drew paper toward him, dipped pen in ink 
and began to write. 

The letter was brief, yet it took him nearly 
ten Minutes. When at last it was finished, 
licking only the signature, he read it over. 
le had made no attempt at explanation or 




















DRAWN BY GB. J. ROSENMEYER, 


hat and stepped from the platform. 
Footsteps sounded in the echoing 
corridor, and a flushed, perspiring 
face peered into the room. Then a 
boy of sixteen hurried up the aisle. 
**Mr. Stone, sir,’’ he cried, ‘‘will you help 
It’s the beginning of the sixth inning, 








| 


| the elms, were gathered the spectators— 
| the boys of both schools and their friends. 
At the foot of the terrace, just back of 
first base, a striped awning warded off the 
sunlight from a little group of professors 
and their families. On the field the blue- 
stockinged players of Willard’s were scattered 
about, and on a bench behind third base a row 


of boys wearing the red of Durham Academy | 





“THE BEST STEAL YOU EVER MADE!” 


and we haven’t any one else. 
cousin says you can pitch, and—and we want 
to know if you won’t play for us, sir?’’ He 
ended with a gasp for breath. 

**But—I don’t quite understand !’’ 

‘*Why, sir, we held ’em down until the fifth, 
and then they made six runs. Maybe they’ve 
scored some more. If you could only come 
right away !’’ 

**But who said I could pitch, Turner ?’’ 

‘*Tom Apthorpe’s cousin, sir; he’s down for 
Sunday.’’ 

**But how did he know ?’’ 

“Why, sir, he knew you at college, and —’’ 

**What’s his name ?’’ 

‘*Harris, sir. He said —’’ 

‘* Jack ‘Harris!’? The instructor’s eyes 
lighted. He tossed the books on the desk. 
**Run back and tell them I’ll come as soon as 
I leave this note at Doctor Willard’s.’’ 

There came a cheer from the playground. 
It was not a Willard cheer. 


Turner listened dismayed. ‘‘Couldn’t you 


|come now, sir?’’? he begged. ‘‘It may be too 


xtenuation, but had thanked the faculty for | late. They’re batting likeanything. Couldn’t 


their kindness and patience, regretted their 


. 1 | you leave the note afterward, sir ?’’ 
“isappointment, and begged them to accept his | 


‘*Well, maybe I could,” said Curly. He 


resignation. He subscribed himself “*Respect- | dropped it into his pocket, put on his hat and 


fully yours, Isaac Newton Stone,” sealed the | strode down the aisle. 
he cried. 


letter and addressed it to the principal. 
This done, he gathered his books, took up his 





**Come on, Turner!’’ 


Along the terrace of the playgfound, under 


Apthorpe’s | 
| saw as he crossed the terrace. 





awaited their turns at bat. This much Curly | 


Then a tall, broad-shouldered man came 
toward him with a pleasant smile and out- | 
stretched hand. Curly recognized Harris, and | 
sprang down the steps to meet him. At college | 
they had been hardly more than acquaintances, 
yet to-day they met almost like fast friends. 

**T never thought to find you in this part of 
the world, Stone,’’ said Harris. ‘‘I’m awfully 
glad to see you again. You’re badly needed. 
Tom Apthorpe, my cousin, was bewailing the 
fact that he hadn’t any one to pitch. I saw 
that Durham was playing her professor of 
mathematics on first base, and asked him if 
there wasn’t any one in the faculty who could 
take Willings’s place. Willings is used up, as 
you ean see. Tom said there was no one 
unless’’—Harris paused and grinned—" ‘unless | 
it was Curly. He didn’t know whether you 
could play or not. Inquiries elicited the as- 
tounding fact that ‘Curly’ was none other than 
Newt Stone, pitcher and star batsman on our 
old class nine. I told him to hurry up and} 
get you out. And so, for goodness’ sake, | 
Stone, get into the box and strike out some of | 
those boys from Durham! The score’s eight | 
to eight now, and if they get that man on | 
second in they’ll have a good grip on the game | 
and championship.’’ 

**T’m afraid I’m all out of practice,’’ objected 
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Curly. ‘‘I haven’t handled a 
ball for two years, but I'll do 
what I can. I wish you’d 
come round to my room after- 
ward and have a talk, if you’ve 
nothing better to do.’’ 

Time had been called, and 
Apthorpe, who was both 
captain and catcher, ran across to 
them. 

“It’s good of you, Mr. Stone,’’ he 
said, wiping the perspiration from his 
face. ‘‘I don’t think we fellows have 
much right to ask you to help us out, but if 
you’ll do it for the school, sir, every one will 
be mighty glad.’’ 

‘*For the school!’’ Curly wondered rather 
bitterly what the school had done for him 
that he should come to her rescue. But 
he cnly answered gravely : 

‘*1’Il do what I can, Apthorpe.’’ 

Ile threw aside his coat and waist- 
coat and tightened his belt. Then he 
walked across the diamond and picked 
the ball from the ground. 

On the terrace bank a boy armed with 
a blue and white flag jumped to his feet, 
and amidst a ripple of clapping from the 
audience above, called for ‘‘three times 
three for Curl—for Mr. Stone!’’ There 
was a burst of laughter, but the cheer 
that followed was hearty. 

The batsman stepped out of the box 
and Curly delivered half a dozen balls 
to Apthorpe to get his hand in. Then 
the two met and agreed on a few simple 
signals, the umpire called, ‘‘Play!’’ and 
the game went on again. 

It was the first half of the sixth 
inning; the score was eight to eight; 
there was one man out, a runner on 
second, and Durham’s left-fielder at bat. 

Curly looked over the field, glanced 
carelessly at the runner, turned, and 
sent a swift, straight ball over the plate. 
Durham’s players were eager for just 
that sort, and the batsman made a long, 
clean hit into the outfield between first 
and second. 

When the new pitcher got the ball 
again the man on second had gone to 
third, and Durham’s left-fielder was 
jumping about on first. 

Durham’s next man up was her 
catcher. Curly strove to wipe out the 
intervening two years and to imagine 
himself back at college, pitching for his 
class in the final championship game. 
But alas! his arm was stiff and muscle- 
bound, and creaked in the socket every 
time he threw. 

There was a wild pitch that was just 
saved from being a passed ball by a 
brilliant stop of Apthorpe’s; then the 
batsman hit an infield fly and was caught 
out. 

“Two gone, fellows!’’ shouted the 
captain. 

The runner on first took second un- 
molested, and the Durham coaches yelled 
themselves hoarse. But Curly was not 
to be rattled in that way; and besides, 
the stiffness was wearing out of his arm. 
He set his lips together and pitched the 
ball. 

‘“*Strike!’’ cried the umpire. Willard’s 
cheered vociferously. Then came a ball. 

Then another strike. Then the batter swung 


| with all his might at a slow, curving ball—and 


missed it. 

**Striker’s out!’’ called the umpire. 

Willard’s rose as one man and cheered to the 
echo. In the tent the principal and his asso- 
ciates forgot their dignity for an instant, and 
added their shouts to the general acclaim. 
The new pitcher, his eyes sparkling, retired to 
the bench. 

The fielders, as they joined him, shot curious 
and admiring glances toward him. Harris 
leaned over the bench and talked with him 
about the incidents of old college games. And 
the boys near by listened, while the curly-haired 
instructor grew before their eyes into an athletic 
hero. 

The last of the sixth inning ended without a 
score. Pretty as it was to watch, the first of 
the seventh would make tame history. Nota 
Durham player reached first base. One—two— 
three was the way they struck out. 

Curly’s arm worked now like a well-lubri- 
cated piece of machinery, and the outshoots 
and ineurves and drops which he sent with 
varying speed into Apthorpe’s hands puzzled 
the enemy to distraction. 

Nor was the second half of the inning much 
more exciting. To be sure, Apthorpe put a fly 
where the Durham right-fielder could not reach 


it, and so got to first base, and Riding advanced 




























































































him by a neat sacrifice; but he had no chance 
to seore. 

Durham’s best hitter was Mansfield, the 
instructor, who played first base. Just when 
or how the peculiar custom of recruiting base- 
ball and football players from the faculty origi- 
nated at Willard’s and Durham is not known; 
but it was a privilege that each enjoyed and 
made use of whenever possible. 

This year, for almost the first time, Willard’s 
team had been, until to-day, composed entirely 
of students. On the other hand, Mansfield had 
been playing with Durham all spring, and to 
his excellent fielding and hitting was largely 
due the fact that she had won the second of the 
three games. 

He was a player of much experience, and in 
the eighth inning, when he came to bat, he 
made a three-base hit. The little knot of 
Durhamites shrieked joyfully and waved their 
cherry-and-white banners. 

Curly faced the next batsman, tried him with 
a “‘drop,’”’ at which he promptly struck and 
failed to hit, and then gave his attention to 
Mansfield on third. Curly watched him out 
of the corner of his eye and pitched again. 
‘The umpire called another strike. 

Apthorpe threw back the ball to the pitcher ; 
Curly dropped it, recovered it, and threw swiftly 
to third base. 

Large bodies move slowly. 
caught a yard from the base. 
chagrin, while Willard’s 
cheered ecstatically. 
Then the batsman struck 
out on a slow drop ball. 

The third man made 
a leisurely hit and was 
thrown out at first. 

During the next half- 
inning Curly held his 
court on the players’ 
bench. Little by little 
timidity wore away, and 
the boys gave voice to 
their enthusiasm. They 
wished they had known 
he was such a_ball- 
player early in the 
spring. Next year he 
would play on the team, 
would he not? 

Curly remembered the 
letter in his pocket and 
sighed. 

Again Willard’s failed 
to get a man over the 
plate, although at one 
time there was a player 
on third. The ninth in- 
ning began with the score 
still eight to eight. The 
spectators suggested ten 
innings, and fell to recall- 
ing former long-drawn 
contests. 

Curly had found his 
pace, as Harris put it. 
His white shirt was 
stained with the dust of 
battle; his shoes were 
gray and scuffed; his curly locks were damp 
and clung to his forehead; but his blue eyes 
were bright, and as he poised the ball in air, 
balancing himself before the throw, he no 
longer looked ridiculous. 

Harris, observing him from the bench, ren- 
dered ungrudging admiration. 

‘*Good old ‘Newt’ Stone!’’ he muttered. 
‘*It’s the little chaps, after all, who have the 
pluck !’” 

But pluck alone would not have succeeded in 
shutting Durham out in that inning. Science 
was necessary, and science Curly had. He had 
not forgotten the old knack of ‘‘sizing up’’ the 
batsman. He found, in fact, that he had 
forgotten nothing. 

Durham made the supreme effort of the 
contest in that first half of the ninth inning. 
It might be the last chance to score. The first 
man struck out as ingloriously as his prede- 
cessors ; but the second batsman, after knocking 
innumerable fouls, made a slow bunt and 
reached his base. 

At that Durham’s supporters found encour- 
agement, and her cheers rose once more. Then 
fate threw a sop to the wearers of the cherry 
and white. 

The third man up was struck on the elbow 
with the ball, and trotted gleefully to first, the 
player ahead going tosecond. But Curly caught 
the runner on first napping, and the next bats- 
man struck out. The blue-stockinged players 
came in from the field. 

“Stone at bat!’’ called the scorer. 
on deck !’” 

‘*A run would do it, sir,’’ said Apthorpe, 
eagerly. 

“‘One of those old-fashioned home runs, 
Newt,’’ laughed Harris. 

Curly walked to the plate, and stood there, 
swinging the bat back of his shoulder in a way 
that suggested discretion to the wearied Durham 
pitcher. 

From the bank came encouraging cheers for 
**Mr. Stone.’’ He made no offer at the first 
ball, which was out of reach. Then came a 
strike. 

The spectators fidgeted in their seats; the 
field was almost quiet. Then bat and ball met 
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with a sharp crack, and Curly sped toward 
first. 

Across that base he sped, swung in a quick 
curve, and made for second. The center-fielder 
had picked up the ball and was about to throw 
it in. 

It was a narrow chance, but when Curly 
scrambled to his feet after his slide, the umpire 
dropped his hand. Curly was safe. From the 
bank and along the base line came loud cheers 
for Willard’s. 

But the following batsman struck out miser- 
ably. The next attempted a sacrifice, and not 
only went out himself, but failed to advance 
the runner. Z 

Then Curly, seeing no help forthcoming, 
advanced himself, starting like a shot with the 
pitcher’s arm and rising safe from a cloud of 
dust at third. 

Apthorpe went to bat, weary but determined. 
Curly, on third, shot back and forth like a 
shuttle with every motion of the pitcher’s arm. 
With two balls in his favor, Apthorpe thought 
he saw his chance, and struck swiftly at an 
outshoot. 

The result—he swung through empty air— 
appeared to unnerve him. He struck again at 
the next ball, and again missed. 

But he found the next ball, and drove it swift 
and straight at the pitcher. 

Curly was ten feet from the base when ball 
met bat. He stopped, poised to go on or to 
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SAID HILDA, NOW EAGER AND AMUSED. 


seuttle back, and saw the pitcher attempt the 
catch, drop the ball as if it were a red-hot 
cinder, and stoop for it. 

Then Curly settled his chin on his breast, 
worked his arms like pistons and his legs like 
driving-shafts, and flew along the line. 

Beside him scuttled a coach, shouting shrill, 
useless words. All about him were cries, 
commands, entreaties, confused, meaningless. 
Ten feet from the plate he launched himself 
through space, with arms outstretched. The 
dust was in his eyes and nostrils. 

He felt a corner of the plate. At the same 
instant he heard the thud of the ball against 
the catcher’s glove overhead, the swish of the 
down-swinging arm, and — 

‘Safe at the plate!’’ cried the umpire. 

At second Apthorpe was sitting on the bag, 
joyfully kicking his heels into the earth. On 
the bench the scorer made big, trembling dots 
on the page. Everywhere pandemonium reigned. 
The home nine had won game and champion- 
ship. 

Curly jumped to his feet, dusted his bedrag- 
gled clothes, and walked into the arms of 
Harris. 

‘“The best steal you ever made!’’ cried 
Harris, thumping him on the back. As he 
went to the bench he heard an excited’ and 
perspiring youth exclaim proudly, ‘‘I have him 
in Greek, you know!’’ 

Two minutes later the cherry-colored banners 
of Durham departed, flaunting bravely in the 
face of defeat. 

Willard’s danced across the terrace, shout- 
ing and singing. In their possession was a 
soiled and battered ball, which on the morrow 
would be inscribed with the figures ‘‘9 to 8,’ 
and proudly suspended behind a glass case in 
the trophy-room. 

Curly and Harris sat together in the former’s 
study. Supper was over. Curly held a sealed 
and addressed letter in his hands, which he 
turned over and over undecidedly. 

‘*Then—if you were in my place—under the 
cireumstances—you—you wouldn’t hand this 
in?’”’ he asked. 

**Let me have it, please,’’ said Harris, with 


| decision. He tore the letter across, and tossed 
| the pieces into the waste-basket. 
‘“That’s the only thing to do with that,’’ he 


she took her seat in chair No. 120 in 

the Bates Hall reading-room of the 

Boston Public Library, Hilda did not 

observe her neighbor across the table. In fact, 

Hilda was not in a mood for observing anybody. 

The hot sun of early July blazed in at the 

windows, the day was sultry, humid, and 

Hilda’s head ached with the heat—with the 
heat and a good deal else. i 

She dropped her pile of text-books on the 
table, but she did not order any books of refer- 
ence, as she had meant to do when she entered. 
Instead, she opened her Latin grammar. She 
did not read it, but spread that horrid letter 
out 6h the opened page, and gazed at it, elbows 
on the table and both hands shading her eyes. 
The communication was curt, official, cruel. 
It signified that Miss Hilda Carter had not 
passed her examinations for entrance into Rad- 
cliffe College. But that was not the worst of 
it. This was exactly the sixth such document 
that Hilda had received during the last three 
years. Unknown to herself, she ‘‘had become 
a name,’”’ both among examiners and those to 
be examined. 

Not that she would have cared if she had 
known—she had failed again, that was all. If 
you had failed in your college examinations six 
times! And if, moreover, it was not for your- 
self that you cared—because, for yourself, you 
could not for your life see why any girl should 
want to go to college, any girl, that is, who 
could stay, instead, in a dear little rose-bowered 
village home up in Vermont, with the most 
precious of fathers to be kissed and coddled and 
taken care of through your busy, cozy, house- 
wifely days. 

It was not for your own sake you cared, but 
for the sake of the dearest person in all your 
world. It was the one thing he wanted you 
to do, to go to college, and it was the one thing 
you could not do, and you had tried and tried 
and tried. 

The summer sunshine grew dim, lips that 
sought to be firm began to tremble, something 
splashed down on the hated letter—and then 
all tears cleared away for sheer surprise. 

Right under Hilda’s nose appeared a bit of 
blue paper, the reverse side of the Bates Hall 
reference slip. Words were penciled upon it: 

Hot and dull and horrid up here, isn’t it? Let’s 
go down in the court. It’s much better down 
there. 

The bewildered Hilda stared across the table. 
A mop of white hair, somewhat tossed, as if 
he had run his hands through it, a fine-seamed 
old. face, with rosy color in the cheeks, lips 
parted eagerly like a boy’s, yet sweet with the 
sweetness only of old age, and eyes—Hilda had 
never seen eyes quite like these—keen old eyes 
of clearest blue, invincibly merry, yet tender, 
frank as morning, eyes that showed the very 
soul of him in all its compelling friendliness. 

Hilda still looked at him, wondering, hesi- 
tating. Healso looked at her, quizzical, kindly. 

**Let’s!’’ he pleaded. 

If you do not understand why Hilda gathered 
up her books and led the way out to the stair- 
case, then it is because you do not know what 
it feels like to be hopeless and homesick and 
hot and tired, and to have failed in your college 
examinations six times. And also you have 
perhaps never happened to meet Hilda’s old 
gentleman. 

He skipped down the stairs as if his seventy 
years had been seven. 

**T am so glad you came!” he said. 

It was cooler out in the court, although the 
sun still glared in dazzling bars across the pave- 
ment of the colonnades. The two sought the 
shady side, however, and leaned back to enjoy 
the refreshing tinkle of the central fountain as 
it plashed amid its surrounding green. Hilda’s 
companion took her books from her, and dropped 
them on the pavement by his side of the bench. 

**Put them out of sight,”’ he said. ‘“‘I 
remember when I hated them. Don’t you hate 
them ?”” 

‘*Indeed I do!’’ said Hilda. 

**You’re not very fond of study, are you?’’ 
he suggested. 

**T just hate it!’’ said Hilda, wearily. ‘‘You 
see,’’? she explained, “I can’t understand 
things.’’ 

**What, not anything ?’’ 

**No, not anything at all,’’ said Hilda, ina 
tone of patient conviction. 








A smile twitched at the corners of his mouth. 
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said. And in the successful two years of 
teaching since then Curly has come to feel that 
Harris was quite right. 








Hilda would insist on pulling that dimpled 
little face of hers into such wobegone lines. 
But yet he saw that the child was really pale 
and nervous and overwrought. They were 
silent a minute, then he said, ‘‘Don’t you think 
you might as well tell me about it ?’’ 

‘*T’ve failed,’’ said Hilda. 

“Failed in what?’’ 

“Failed in my college exams,’’ said Hilda, 
surprised. She did not know what else there 
could be in which to fail. 

“Dear, dear!’’ said the old gentleman, 
cheerily. 

“But it’s the sixth time,” said Hilda. 

He turned and looked her over almost sharply. 
‘*What pluck !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘What what ?”’ queried Hilda. 

‘‘What pluck !’’ with immense emphasis. 

Slow as Hilda was to understand, it made 
her feel better, but she went on truthfully: 

‘*Tt wasn’t pluck; it was father. He wants 
me to go to college, but I just want to go home 
and take care of him.’’ 

“Why don’t you go, then ?’’ 

‘*Why, I can’t!’’ exclaimed Hilda. “I have 
to keep on trying. We agreed when I came 
on in June that if I failed again I should stay 
here in Boston and be tutored, and try again 
in the fall.’” She paused and then went on: 
““You see, my mother—she died when I was a 
little bit of a girl—she was clever and she went 
to college. That’s why father wants me to go 
so much.’”’ Hilda stopped and caught her 
breath—poor, dull, dogged, loving little Hilda. 
‘*Tt’s the only thing he wants, and I can’t do 
it.”? 

She turned her quivering face to the old man, 
and half-stretched out her band. ‘‘Sometimes 
it seems just cruel to me that I can’t do the only 
thing he ‘wants!’’ 

Her companion answered quietly, looking at 
the sunlit spray. ‘‘Nothing is cruel,’’ he 
said. 

A seriousness fell upon him for a moment. 
Then he shook it off, and with hands clasping 
the edge of the bench, he began rocking to and 
fro. 

**Now that you’ve told me about it,’’ he said, 
“the next thing is what to do about it.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Hilda. ‘‘That’s just it.’”’ She 
did not understand why she felt so relieved. 
He did not speak, and so she asked, ‘‘ What 
would you do about it?’’ 

“T’d write my father I was coming home.’’ 

**Oh!?? 

“Why not ?’’ 

‘*He doesn’t want me.’’ 

‘*How do you know? Have you ever asked 
him ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ admitted Hilda. 

‘‘Then,’’ he reiterated, ‘“‘if I were you, I’d 
write my father.’’ 

‘*But what would you say ?’’ 

“Tf I were you ?’’ 

**Yes, if you were I.’’ 

‘*T’d say—let me see,’’ and he stopped rock- 
ing and seemed to consider carefully. ‘“‘I’d say 
first—well— Boston, July 6, 1902. Dear father 
—papa —’ What do you call him, anyway ?’’ 
and he turned toward her as he questioned 
with a little, quick, bird-like side motion of his 
head. 

“‘T call him dads,”’ said Hilda, smiling at 


last. She was feeling much more cheerful. 
““* Dear dads,’ then. ‘Well, I’ve failed 
again.’ ” 


How lightly he could speak of it! 
it was not so very dreadful, after all. 

He continued his imaginary epistle: ‘‘ ‘I’ve 
had enough of this, and now I’m coming home. 
I’ve tried often enough to prove that I can’t 
pass, and therefore I’ve proved at the same 
time that I’ve a right to let college go, and to 
come home and be happy with you. You 
know you want me. You know you’re just as 
glad I’ve failed as I am, because now I can 
stay with you always.’ ’’ 

“Glad !’’ gasped Hilda, 

“*Yes, of course.’’ Hilda’s companion ap- 
peared to be greatly enjoying his own composi- 
tion, and went on: ‘“‘ ‘Meet me Thursday.’ 
What train?’”? Again the quick, bird-like turn 
of the head toward Hilda. 

**T could get home on the seven thirty,’ said 
Hilda. 

‘**Meet me on Thursday at seven thirty,’ ”’ 
concluded her friend, leaning back well-pleased. 

‘‘But would you really say that?’’ asked 
Hilda. 

He jumped forward. ‘‘Indeed, you must sa) 
it!’’ he cried. ‘‘Will you ?’’ 

‘**'Y-e-s,’"? Hilda slowly acquiesced. 
what do you suppose he’ll say ?”’ 

‘*Do you mean what would J say if I were 
he, not you, this time?’’ asked Hilda’s friend, 
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warming at the thought of another epistolary 

attempt. 

‘**Yes,’’ said Hilda, now eager and amused. 
‘Well, then, where do you live ?’’ 
‘*Bradford, Vermont.’’ 

‘* ‘Bradford, capital V -t period, July 8, 1902.’ 
What does he call you?’’ 

‘*He calls me Dots.’’ 

‘**Dear Dots. Good for you! I’m glad 
you’ve failed. lonly wish you’d stopped trying 
long ago. I couldn’t have got along four years 
without you if you had passed your examina- 
tions. Now we can both enjoy ourselves with 
clear consciences, and live happy ever after. 
Will meet the seven thirty, Thursday. Hurry! 
Yours, Dads.’ ’’ 

Hilda was laughing. ‘‘But the letters don’t 
sound much like either me or dads,’’ she said, 
candidly. 

‘*Don’t they?’’ asked the old gentleman, 
somewhat crestfallen. 

“Will he say that, really, do you think?’’ 
queried Hilda, wistfully. 

‘*Indeed, he surely will, if you say what I 
told you to say. Those may not be his exact 
words, but those will be his sentiments. You 
just try it.’’ 

“I will,’”’ said Hilda. Then suddenly the 
old gloom enveloped her again. ‘‘But all the 
same I have failed,’’ she said. 

‘*No, you haven’t.’’ 

She turned on him a face full of question. 

‘*That is what people call it when they are 
young, but not when they are old,’’ he said. 
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D URING the last quarter of a century 

in no profession has there been greater 

progress than in that of the army—old 

things have literally passed away and all things 
have become new. 

With the exception of periods of actual war- 
fare, the functions of the regular army are to 
man the seacoast fortifications, which protect 
our harbors and great cities from hostile attack ; 
to garrison the outposts on the Western frontier, 
and at such strategic points as Congress deter- 
mines to be suitable; to be ready to fight for 
the country in any sudden emergency which 
may come upon it, and during the time a 
volunteer force is being raised; to study and 
experiment upon, and exercise in all the improve- 
ments in military science in arms, ammunition, 
equipment, supplies, sanitation, transportation, 
drill and tactics; and to furnish a nucleus of 
officers and men thoroughly familiar with the 
business of strengthening and more readily 
instructing the volunteer army. 

At the breaking out of the war with Spain 
there were less than five thousand men in both 
the field and seacoast artillery, a number wholly 
inadequate to the important duties to be per- 
formed, and only about one-fourth the number 
since determined upon as necessary for the 
proper care of our fortifications. The whole 
army did not equal the strength of an army 
corps. 


FIFTY -NINE THOUSAND MEN. 


KS OME of the defects of our military 
system have been corrected, and there 
is hope of further legislative remedy. 
The present law fixes the strength of the army at 
a minimum of fifty-nine thousand enlisted men, 
and wisely provides that the President may in 
his judgment increase the enlisted force to one 
hundred thousand should an emergent occasion 
arise. Had this wise provision obtained in 1898, 
it would have resulted in the saving of many 
lives to the Nation and many millions of dollars 
to the Treasury. With the intelligence which 
comes to the ranks of the army, only a very 
short period is required to initiate several 
recruits by the teachings and example of one 
trained soldier. 

The three-battalion system has been adopted 

for the infantry regiments, and the artillery 
has been organized as a corps, with a chief 
at its head. This was desirable for the sea- 
coast batteries, since they are distributed at 
the various fortifications, and are rarely assem- 
bled in regimental formation, except as foot- 
soldiers. 
_ For purposes of administration of the seacoast 
torts, the shore lines are divided into districts, 
each under the command of a field-officer known 
as the district commander. To give more 
etlicieney and effectiveness in battle, however, 
t is thought that the part of the artillery 
corps comprising the field- or horse-artillery, 
consisting now of thirty independent batteries, 
should be given a regimental organization. 

Recent observations in Germany confirmed 
previous convictions along this line. Nothing 
‘n the splendid make-up of the emperor’s army 
created a more favorable impression on the 
tainds of the foreign officers witnessing the 
army manceuvers than the apparent effective- 


ness of his field-artillery, all of which is in| 
battalion, regimental and brigade organization. | Submarine Defense at Fort Totten, New York; 
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Still there was no gleam of comprehension in 
Hilda’s dull, sweet, puzzled eyes. 

*‘Just put that down as one of those things 
you can’t understand,’’ he said, gently. ‘‘ But 
I know something you can understand,’’ he 
added, ‘‘and something in which you will never 
fail.’’ 

‘*What ?’’ 

‘*Loving,’’ he answered. 

Then he glanced up at the library clock, and 
rose quickly, exclaiming, ‘‘ Twelve twenty, and 
I’ve an appointment at half past! I can’t 
remember what it is, or where, but I trust all 
that is to be found in my vest pocket,’’ and he 
hastily drew forth a tiny memorandum-book, 
then held out his hand. 

“*Good-by! What time does that train leave 
here on Thursday ?”’ 

**Ten fifty.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I’ll see you at the station. Just 
to find out if he says what—I would have said,’’ 
and bobbing and turning and smiling back at 
her, Hilda’s little old gentleman was off. 

It was Thursday and train-time, and he had 
notcome. Hilda—such a happy, glowing Hilda 
—stood on the platform, gazing back at the train 
gate and toward the waiting-room entrance. 
Had he forgotten ? 

No, there he came, hurrying, running, just 
as the train began to pull out. 

‘*‘Did he? Did he?’’ he panted. 

‘*Yes!’’ cried Hilda. ‘‘Yes!’’ 

‘*Told you so!’’ called after her the Brother 
of Good Cheer. 


SS IN THE ARMY 


BY MAJ.-GEN. HENRY C. CORBIN, 
Adjutant-General United States Army. 


Asa result, there is uniformity of administration, 
discipline and instruction. 

From the beginning of our government to the 
present day we have had the good fortune to 
obtain a sufficient number of enlisted men for 
our army by voluntary service. As we grow 
in population and the army increases in numbers 
it is a great satisfaction to find that the supply 
of the best material has at all times continued 
to exceed the demand. While other countries 
are forced to resort to conscription, which limits 
the field of selection, we are fortunate in securing 
all that is required in moral, mental and physi- 
cal qualifications. 

This is illustrated by the statistics covering 
the enlistments for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1902. During that period one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and forty- 
two applicants presented themselves for enlist- 
ment. Of these, thirty-seven thousand four 
hundred and sixty-one, or about thirty per 
cent., were accepted, and eighty-seven thou- 
sand and eighty-one, or about seventy per cent., 
were rejected. Of the number accepted, the 
native-born were about ninety per cent. 

Over and above the willingness of our young 
men to serve their country, there is the fact 
that in our service all things are possible to all 
men. This has played no small part in calling 
to the ranks the excellence that has always 
been of such great satisfaction and pride to the 
country. There is a law, faithfully carried 
out, providing a reasonable number of commis- 
sions for deserving men of the ranks. 

Evidence of the thrift and sobriety of the 
individual soldier is exhibited in the savings- 
deposits which they have made with the pay- 
masters, amounting to over four million dollars, 
upon which four per cent. interest is allowed. 

The army is officered from the graduates of 
the Military Academy, from among the enlisted 
men of the army, and from civilians who are 
appointed to vacancies that may be left when 
the first two classes have been exhausted. 

The commissioned personnel is purely demo- 
cratic, coming as it does from the masses of our 
people. Since the Spanish-American War there 
have been four hundred and eight commissions 
issued to enlisted men of the regular army; 
six hundred and fifteen men have been rewarded 
for service with the volunteers ; three hundred 
and eleven of the junior officers are graduates 
of the Military Academy, and five hundred and 
eight have been appointed to the army from 
civil life. 


_ HOW THE SOLDIER STUDIES. 


[A LTHOUGH all of these appointees have 
been examined as to their moral, mental 
and physical qualifications, this con- 
siderable influx has not permitted a uniform 
system of military education. To overcome this 
deficiency, to keep pace with the difficulty of the 
problems involved in transporting, supplying and 
handling great armies of modern times, a system 
of military instruction is required, and accom- 
plished through officers’ schools at each military 
post, for elementary instruction in theory and 
practice, and also at special service schools. 
These service schools are: (1) the Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Virginia; (2) the Engi- 
neer School of Application at Washington Bar- 
racks, District of Columbia; (3) the School of 


(4) the School of Application for Cavalry and 
Field-Artillery at Fort Riley, Kansas; (5) the 
Army Medical School at Washington, District 
of Columbia ; (6) the General Service and Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; and (7) 
the War College at Washington, for the most 
advanced instruction in the military arts and 
sciences. Congress has made provision for the 
maintenance of these schools, and given its 
sanction to the general system of military educa- 
tion prescribed therein. 


ORDERS FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


eu HE military administration of the army 
is conducted through the Secretary of 
War, who is the personal representative 

of the President,—the commander-in-chief of 
the army,—and the several bureaus of the War 
Department under the direction of the chief 
of staff, and by them through the military com- 
manders of the geographical departments. These 
staff departments may be divided into three 
classes, the administrative, technical and supply. 
In the first class are the general staff corps 
and the adjutant-general’s department, which 
promulgate all orders of a military character from 
the President and the Secretary of War, and 
conduct the correspondence between the latter 
and the army; the inspector-general, who 
inspects all military commands, stations, and so 
forth, and the money accounts of disbursing 
officers of the army ; the judge-advocate general, 


who is the law officer for the army; and the | 


chief of artillery, who is the chief administra- 
tive officer for the artillery corps. 


In the second class we find the engineer | 


corps, who are a trained body of men for the 





| 


| 


performance of engineering and survey work for | 


the army in the field; the medical corps, who 
care for the sick and wounded and the general 
health of the military forces; and the signal 
corps, who establish and maintain communica- 
tion between the commander and his army. 

In the last class, the avenues of supply, we 
have the quartermaster’s department, which 
provides transportation for the army, its cloth- 
ing, equipage, mules, wagons, vessels, forage 
and other miscellaneous stores ; the subsistence 
department, which provides the ration and its 
issue to the army; the ordnance department, 
which provides artillery, small arms and all 
munitions of war; and the pay department, 
which makes payment to the officers and men. 

These departments constitute the general staff 
of the army, in each of which is a responsible 
head, with a corps of trained assistants for the 
accomplishment of their respective functions. 

Heretofore, to nearly all these departments 
officers were permanently assigned ; but having 
especially in view the duties to be performed by 
regular officers in connection with the volunteer 
force, a system of detail from the line of the army 
has been provided for, in order to give training 
for as many officers as possible in a variety of 
experience which will fit them for the duties of 
the staff and regular command in the combined 
forces of the regulars and volunteers. 


CREATING THE GENERAL STAFF. 


I N February, 1903, Congress passed a bill 
creating the general staff corps, which 
consists of one chief of staff (not below 
the grade of brigadier-general), two general 
officers, four colonels, six lieutenant-colonels, 
twelve majors and twenty captains—all mili- 
tary experts, detailed by the President from all 
branches of the service. The law provides: 
That the duties of the General Staff Corps shall 
be to prepare plans for the national defense and 
for the mobilization of the military forces in time 
of war; to investigate and report upon all ques- 
tions affecting the efficiency of the army and its 
state of preparation for military operations . . . 
and coérdinating the action of all the different 
officers who are subject, under the terms of this 
act, to the supervision of the Chief of Staff. 


The regulations made under this act—defining 
the more specific duties of the general staff— 
place all under the direction of the chief of 
staff, who in turn acts only under the authority 
and direction of the President and the Secretary 
of War. It is believed the operation of the 
general staff corps will result in a more harmo- 
nious and intelligent administration, and safe- 
guard against the dangers which may arise in a 
sudden emergency where the vital forces of 
supply and administration are acting independ- 
ently of each other. 

Improved methods of transportation, supply 
and armament have brought about a change in 
tactical units and formation. Formerly fighting 
was done en masse. With the use of modern 
powder that formation has given way to a 
succession of extended lines offering the greatest 
opportunity for the development of the fire. 
The tactics now in use have that idea in view. 
Greater care in the location, construction and 
concealment of the rifle-pits must be observed. 





It has been the tradition of the past in devi- 
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| and the handling of the wounded. 
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of scouting and reconnaissance of paramount 
importance. Without information as to the 
enemy’s whereabouts, an attacking army might 
advance to such close quarters as to endanger 
its existence. Frontal attacks are now almcst 
impossible of execution, and are never resorted 
to when there is the possibility of flanking the 
enemy. 

Prior to 1898, the only method of supplying 
meat to the army in the field was by the issue 
of cattle on the hoof. At the present time 
refrigerated beef is provided when it can Le 
delivered, and the whole ration as now fur- 
nished is the outgrowth of years of experience 
and experiment. The improvement of the 
quality of the ration is a matter which engages 
the constant and thoughtful solicitude of the 
subsistence department, and experiments are 
still going on with a view to its further 
improvement. 

To meet the changing conditions in our new 
possessions and in situations where it is quite 
impossible to issue the fresh meat and vegetable 
rations, a substitute for the two is now provided 
in a canned beef and vegetable stew ; and if no 
fresh vegetables are at hand, a desiccated form 
of potatoes and onions is prepared and packed 
in tins of convenient form for the troops. An 
emergency ration for use in emergency occasions 
is also a development of the past few years. 

The changes in the medical department of 
the army, and especially in its facilities for the 
care of the sick and wounded in the field, during 
the last quarter of a century, are so vast as to 
be revolutionary. 

Until 1887 there was no trained hospital corps 
thoroughly instructed in the care of the sick 
The enlisted 
personnel was represented by a few hospital 
stewards only. There was no prescribed organi- 
zation for regimental or field hospitals and no 
field furniture or equipment. 


THE ARMS OF TO-DAY. 


Tr HE hospital corps, which now numbers 
three thousand men, is excelled by no 
other body of troops in the thoroughness 
of its instruction, which consists of the art of 
handling the wounded, nursing the sick, minor 
surgery and bandaging, and the use of all the 
complex apparatus of modern surgery. Put of 
far greater importance than any or all of these 
for the safety of the wounded soldier is the 
discovery of the use and application of the first- 
aid dressing. Every hospital corps man carries 
a supply of this simple and life-saving device 
in his pouch, while one is carried on the person 
of every officer and enlisted man. The prompt 
application of this sterile dressing safeguards 
the wounded man against infection of his 
wound, and so robs it of more than half of its 
danger and probably nine-tenths of the pain 
and suffering. 

In the wars of a quarter of a century ago 
practically all wounds became infected. In the 
Santiago campaign hardly any suffered from 
that cause. Nothing is more surprising or more 
gratifying than the difference in the mortality 
among the wounded, due to the application of 
this sterile first-aid dressing. 

Our armament at the period of the Centennial 
Exposition was in almost primitive rudeness. 
The telephone, which now plays an important 
part.in seacoast defenses, was then a scientific 
toy ; and electrical appliances now used in con- 
nection with advanced armaments and signaling 
in warfare were in a primitive state. Our sea- 
coast fortifications were then defended only by 
cast-iron and bronze guns and mortars of the 
muzzle-loading type, and our soldiers used the 
old Springfield caliber .45 rifle, discharging 
black powder. 

The present magazine rifle of the army, 
patterned after the Krag-Jérgensen, makes it 
possible for the soldier to carry twice the former 
quantity of ammunition, and the rapidity and 
effectiveness of fire is measurably increased. 
While the principle of utilizing the force of 
recoil to produce automatic loading has not 
been fully developed, it is very possible that 
eventually a change to automatic small arms 
will be made. 

Our seacoast armament of to-day, comprising 
high-power and rapid-fire guns, was unknown 
a comparatively few years ago, and the field 
and siege material has undergone quite as great 
a change, being now rapid-fire guns delivering 
as many as twenty aimed shots a minute, and 
effective at fully three times the range of 
earlier guns. All these guns are breech-loaders, 
made of steel, upon the built-up principle; and 
as destructive engines they are the equivalent 
of thirty-two times the old armament. 

About twenty years ago it was discovered 
that black powder could be improved upon by 
using charred rye straw or willow, instead of the 
wood charcoal, with the result that brown 
powder came into use; and it has recently been 
discovered that a composition of increased 


sing things to wear to make the soldier awe- | energy can be made from guncotton and nitro- 


inspiring to the enemy ; but to-day the soldier’s | glycerine. 
dress must be of the least distinguishable color. | powder. 


This is the modern smokeless 
All the new guns are being made to 


This has led in our army to the discontinuance | adopt this explosive, and the old guns are 
of the traditional blue blouse, and the adoption | remodeled to the changing conditions of powder 


of a field dress of olive-drab color. 
ments and other metal accouterments are given | 


The orna- | charge. 


For communication with the army, an ex- 


a dull or bronze finish. It is also necessary for tremely important element for its safety, the 


officers to be provided with field-glasses. 





All these considerations make the subject | lene lamp and search-light for night-work are 


heliograph for signaling by day and the acety- 
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improvements over the pine-knot torch and the 
wigwag of the days of the Civil War. 

An extended application of the telegraph and 
submarine cable is but another means of quick 
communication. During the operations in front 
of Santiago the President and his military 
advisers were but twenty minutes removed 
from the firing-line, and the Philippine Islands 
now receive instructions and information in 
fewer hours than it required days to communi- 
cate with the frontier posts in Arizona and 
New Mexico twenty-five years ago. In this 
field the wireless telegraphy is one of the 
untried possibilities. 

In January, 1903, Congress enacted the Dick 
bill, the aim of which is to promote the efficiency 
of the organized militia of the United States by 
establishing a definite and more effective mili- 
tary reserve in the citizen soldiery. 

Under the provisions of this law the Secretary 
of War is authorized to issue to the organized 
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militia arms, accouterments, equipments and 
ammunition; to give its officers the advan- 
tage of regular army instruction ; to provide for 
the participation of the militia in the encamp- 
ments, manceuvers and field instruction of the 
regular army ; in short, the law gives the organ- 
ized militia a definite legal status and recognition 
that it sorely lacked in the past. 

A greater degree of intelligence and a more 
careful and thorough training is now demanded 
to make the soldier an effective unit. In the 
hands of the untrained recruit a modern firearm 
is hardly more effective than the old flintlock. 
A man with the greatest courage is of little 
use in battle unless he becomes familiar with 
modern weapons and expert in their use. This 
fact calls for the training of the greatest possible 
number of our young men, and this training 
must continue just so long as we maintain 
ourselves as a power among the nations of the 
world and have pride in our physical being. 

















IT T was pretty to see the little signorina 

revive under the favoring influences 
of prosperity ; and indeed the soft 
airs of the southern seas were never sweeter 
nor more caressing than those which came 
to console our voyagers for their short-lived 
storm. 

Life was full of interest and excitement 
for the little girl, The heavy lassitude of 
her steerage days had fallen from her, and 
already that first morning a delicate glow of 
returning vigor touched the little cheek. 

“She’s picking up, isn’t she?” Mr. 
DeWitt remarked, as he joined Blythe and 
the child at the head of the steerage gang- 
way, where the little one was throw- 
ing enthusiastic kisses and musical Italian 
phrases down upon the hardly less radiant 
Giuditta. 

“Oh, yes!’’ was the confident reply. 
‘**She’s a different child since her salt-water 
bath and her big bowl] of oatmeal. Mama 
says she really has a splendid physique, 
only she was smothering down there in the 
steerage.’’ 

Then Mr. DeWitt stooped, and lifting the 
child, set her on the railing, where she could 
get a better view of her faithful friend below. 

‘*There! How do you like that?’’ he 
inquired. 

Upon which the little girl, finding herself 
unexpectedly on a level with Blythe’s face, 
put up her tiny hand and stroked her cheek. 

‘*Like-a signorina,’’ she remarked, with 
apparent irrelevance. 

“‘Oh, you do, do you? Well, she’s a nice 
girl!’’ 

‘*Nice-a girl-a,’’ the child repeated, adding 
a vowel, Italian fashion, to each word. 

Then, with an appreciative look into the 
pleasant, whiskered countenance, whose owner 
was holding her so securely on her precarious 


perch, she pressed her little hand gently against | sighed. Yet sorry as she would be to have | 
his waistcoat, and gravely remarked, “‘ Nice-a | the voyage over, no one was more enchanted | presently, 
| than Blythe when Cape St. Vincent rose out | 
I’m a nice girl, too, am 1?’’ the old |of the sea, marking the end of the Atlantic | beside him on the seat, where she sat clinging 
It was just at sundown, and the) 
| beautiful headland, bathed in a golden light, | 


girl-a, anche il signore !’’ 
“Sol 
gentleman replied, much elated with the com- 
pliment. 
And Giuditta, down below, perceiving that 
her signorina was making new conquests, 


snatched her bright handkerchief from her | 


head and waved it gaily; whereupon a score of 
the steerage passengers, seized with her enthu- 


siasm, waved their hats and handkerchiefs and | 


shouted, ‘‘ Buon’ viaggio, signorina! Buon’ 


viaggio !”’ 

The little recipient of this ovation became 
so excited that she almost jumped out of the 
detaining arms of Mr. DeWitt, who, being of a 
cautious disposition, made haste to set her down | 
again ; 
the big awning. 

‘*She makes friends easily,’? Mr. Grey | 
remarked, later in the morning, as he and 
Blythe paused a moment in their game of ring- 
toss. The child was standing, clinging to the 
hand of a tall woman in black, a grave, silent 
Southerner, who had hitherto kept quite to 
herself. 

‘*Yes,’’ Blythe rejoined, ‘‘but she is fastid- 
ious. 
from any one whom she doesn’t take a fancy 
to. That good-natured, talkative Mr. Distel 
has been trying all day to get her to come to 
him, but she always gives him the slip,’’ and 
Blythe, in her preoccupation, proceeded to 
throw two rings out of three wide of the mark. 

‘‘Has the count taken any more notice of 
her?’’ Mr. Grey inquired, deftly tossing the 
smallest of all the rings over the top of the 
post. 

‘*Apparently not; but she takes a great deal 
of notice of him! See, she’s watching him 
now. I should not be a bit surprised if she 
were to speak to him of her own accord one of 
these days.’’ 

‘*There are not many days left,’’ her com- 


upon which they all walked aft, under | ‘ 


She will listen to no blandishments | 


THEY PARTED FROM THE LITTLE CECILIA AT SUNRISE. 


| panion remarked. ‘‘The captain says we shall 
| make Cape St. Vincent before night.’’ 
| Oh, how fast the voyage is going!’’ Blythe 


| passage. 


| stood, like the mystic battlements of a veri- 
| table ‘‘Castle in Spain,’’ against a luminous 
sky. 

| ‘**Mama,’’ Blythe asked, ‘‘did you ever see 
| anything more beautiful than that ?’’ 


cliffs across the deep blue sea. 
‘* Nothing more beautiful than that seen 

through your eyes, Blythe.’’ 

| “7 believe you do see it through my eyes, 

|mumsey,’’ Blythe answered, 


| Cecilia’s eyes. 
things open up when you look at them that | 
| way! !’’? Mrs. Haliday smiled a quiet, inward 
| smile that Blythe understood with a new 
understanding. 


| experienced the truth of her new theory. 

It was our heroine’s first glimpse of Europe, | 
and no delectable detail of their hour’s drive, 
no exotic bloom, no strange Moorish costume, 
no enchanting vista of cliff or sea was lost 
upon her. 

Yet she felt that even her enthusiasm paled 
before the deep, speechless ecstasy of the little 
Cecilia. It was as if, in the tropical glow and 
fragrant warmth, the child were breathing 
her native air; as if she had come to her 
own. 

On their return, as the grimy old tug which had 
carried them across the harbor came alongside 
the big steamer, the child suddenly exclaimed, 
“Ecco, il signore !’’ and following the direc- 
tion of her gesture, their eyes met those of the 
count looking down upon them. He instantly 
moved away, and they had soon forgotten him 








| hesitate, 
| emptorily, upon which he took the pretty 


They were standing at the port railing, with | 
the little girl between them, watching the great | 
|aceent which sounded like an echo of his own 
| question on the evening of the dance: 


thoughtfully, | 
‘just as I am getting to see things through name without missing a syllable, and with a 
I never realized before how | certain approving inflection which evidently 
| had an ingratiating effect upon the many-sylla- 
| bled aristocrat, for he lifted his carefully 
gloved hand and passed it gently over the little 
| head. 

They took little Cecilia ashore with them at | 
Gibraltar the next morning, and again Blythe | 





in the pleasurable excitement of bestowing upon 
Giuditta the huge hat-shaped basket filled with 
fruit, which they had brought for her. 

Later in the day, as they weighed anchor 
and sailed out from the shadow of the great 
rock, Blythe found herself standing with Mr. 
Grey at the stern rail of their own deck, 
watching the face of the mighty cliff as it 
changed with the varying perspective. 

“Oh, 1 wish I were a poet or an artist or 
something !’’ she cried. 

‘*Would you take that monstrous fortress for 
a subject ?’’ he asked. 

**Yes; and I should do something so splendid 
with it that nobody would dare to be satirical !’’ 
and she glanced defiantly at her companion, 
whose good-humored countenance was wrinkling 
with amusement. 

**Let us see,’’ he said. ‘‘How would this 
do?’’ and he gravely repeated the following: 

“ There once was a fortress named Gib, 
Whose manners were haughty and — 
What rimes with Gib?’’ 
“Glib!’’ Blythe cried. 
**Good! 
“* Whose manners were haughty and glib. 
If you tried to get in, 
She replied with a grin,— 
Quick! Give me another rime for Gib!’’ 

‘*Rib!’’ Blythe suggested, audaciously. 

‘*Excellent, excellent! 
Rib! Now, how does 
it go? 

“There once was a for- 
tress named Gib, 

Whose manners were 

haughty and glib! 
If you tried to get in, 
She replied with a 
grin, 
‘I’m Great Britain’s im- 
pregnable rib!’ 


Rather neat, don’t you 


think ?’’ 
‘*O Mr. Grey,’’ 
Blythe cried, ‘‘you’ve 


got to write that in 
my voyage book! It’s 
the — 

At that moment a 
gesture from her com- 
panion caused her to 
turn and look behind 
her. There, only a few 
feet from where they 
were standing, but with 
his back to them, was 
the count, sitting on one 
of the long, station- 

. ary benches fastened 
against the hatchway, 
while just at his knee 
stood the little Cecilia. 
She was balancing her- 
self with some difficulty 
on the gently swaying 
deck, holding out for 
his acceptance a small 
bunch of violets which 
one of the market- 
women at Gibraltar had 
bestowed upon her. 

As he appeared to 


‘*Take them!’’ she said, rather per- 
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offering and lifted it to his face. 

The child stood her ground resolutely, and 
‘*Put me up!’’ she commanded. 
Obediently he lifted her, and placed her 


with one little hand to the sleeve of his coat 
to keep from slipping down with the gentle dip 
of the vessel. 

The two sat a moment or two quite silent, 


| gazing off toward the African coast, and Blythe 


and her companion drew nearer, filled with 


| curiosity as to the outcome of the interview. 


Presently the child looked up into the count’s 
face and inquired, with the pretty Tuscan 


‘What is thy name ?’’ 
**Giovanni Battista Allamiraviglia.’’ 
Cecilia repeated after him the long, musical 


The child took the caress very naturally, and 
when, presently, the hand returned to the knee, 
she got possession of it, and began crossing 
the kid fingers, one over the other, *quite 
|undisturbed by the fact that they invari- 
ably fell apart again as soon as she loosed her 
hold. 

At this juncture the two eavesdroppers moved 
discreetly away, and Blythe, leaving her fellow 
conspirator far behind, flew to her mother’s 
side, crying: 

**O mumsey, she’s simply winding him round 
her finger, and there’s nothing he won’t be 
ready to do for us now!’’ 

**Yes, dear, I’m delighted to hear it,’’ Mrs. 
Haliday replied, with what Blythe was wont 
to call her ‘‘benignant and amused’’ expression, 
“and after a while you will tell me what you 
are talking about.’’ 

But Blythe, nothing daunted, only appealed 
to Mr. Grey, who had just caught up with her. 
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**You agree with me, Mr. Grey, don’t you ?’’ 
she insisted. 

‘*Perfectly and in every particular. Mrs. 
Haliday, your daughter and I have been eaves- 
dropping, and we have come to confess. ’’ 

Whereupon Blythe dropped upon the foot of 
her mother’s chair, and Mr. Grey established 
himself in the chair adjoining, and they gave 
their somewhat bewildered auditor the benefit 
of a few facts. 

‘*T really believe,’’ the Englishman remarked, 
in conclusion, ‘‘I really believe that haughty 
Italian can help us if anybody can. And 
when your engaging young protégée has com- 
pleted her conquest, —to-morrow it.may be, or 
the day after, for she’s making quick work of 
it,—we’ll see what can be done with him.’’ 

After all, what could have been more natural 
than the attraction which, from that time forth, 
manifested itself between the count and his 
small countrywoman? If the little girl, in 
making her very marked advances, had been 
governed by the unwavering instinct which 
always guided her choice of companions, the 
old man, for his part, could not but find 
refreshment, after his long, solitary voyage, in 
the pretty Tuscan prattle of the child. Most 
Italians love children, and the Count Giovanni 
Battista Allamiraviglia appeared to be no excep- 
tion to his race. 

The two would sit together by the hour, 
absorbed, neither in the lovely sights of this 
wonderful Mediterranean voyage nor in the 
movements of those about them, but simply and 
solely in one another. 

‘*She’s telling her own story better than we 
could do,’’ Mr. Grey used to say. 

It was now no unusual thing to see the child 
established on the old gentleman’s knee, and 
once Blythe found her fast asleep in his arms. 
But it was not until the very last day of the 
voyage that the most wonderfal thing of all 
occurred. 

The sea was smooth as a lake, and all day 
they had been sailing the length of the Riviera. 
All day people had been giving names to the 
gleaming white points on the distant, dreamy 
shore,— Nice, Mentone, San Remo,— names 
fragrant with association even to the mind of 
the young traveller, who knew them only from 
books and letters. 

Blythe and the little girl were sitting, some- 
what apart from the others, on the long bench 
by the hatchway where Cecilia had first laid 
siege to the count’s affections, and Blythe was 
allowing the child to look through the large end 
of her field-glass, a source of endless entertain- 
ment to them both. 

Suddenly Cecilia gave a little shriek of delight 
at the way her good friend Mr. Grey dwindled 
into a pygmy, upon which the count, attracted 
apparently by her voice, left his chair and came 
and sat down beside them. 

As he lifted his hat, with a polite ‘‘ Permetta, 
signorina!’’ Blythe noticed for the first time 
on the whole voyage that he was without his 
gloves. Perhaps the general humanizing of 
his attitude, through intercourse with the child, 
had caused him to relax this little point of 
punctilio. 

Cecilia, meanwhile, had promptly climbed 
upon his knee, and now, laying hold of one of 
the ungloved hands, she began twisting a large 
seal ring which presented itself to her mind as 
a pleasing novelty. Presently her attention 
seemed arrested by the device of the seal, and 
she murmured softly, ‘‘ Fideliter !’’ 

Blythe might not have distinguished the word 
as being Latin rather than Italian had she not 
been struck by the change of countenance in 
the wearer of the ring. He turned to her 
abruptly, and asked in French: 

‘*Does she read ?”” 

‘‘No,” Blythe answered, thankful that she 
was not obliged to muster her ‘‘conjugations’’ 
for the emergency. 

There was a swift interchange of question 
and answer between the old man and the child, 
of which Blythe understood but little. She 
heard Cecilia say ‘‘Mama,’’ in answer to an 
imperative question; the words orologio and 
perduto were intelligible to her. 

She was sure that the crest and motto formed 
the subject of discussion, and it was distinctly 
borne in upon her that the same device—a mailed 
hand and arm, with the word jfideliter beneath 
it—had been engraved on a lost watch which 
had belonged to the child’s mother. But it 
was all surmise on her part, and she could 
hardly refrain from shouting aloud to Mr. 
Grey, standing over there in dense unconscious- 
ness, to come quickly and interpret this exas- 
perating tongue, which sounded so pretty and 
eluded her understanding so hopelessly. 

The mind of the count seemed to be turning 
in the same direction, for after a little he rose 
abruptly, and setting the child down beside 
Blythe, walked straight across the deck to the 
Englishman, whom he accosted so unceremo- 
niously that Blythe’s sense of wonders unfold- 
ing was but confirmed. 

The two men turned and walked away toa 
more secluded part of the deck, where they 
remained, deep in conversation, for what 
seemed to Blythe a long, long time. She felt 
as if she must not leave her seat, lest she miss 
the thread of the plot—for a plot it surely was, 
with its unraveling close at hand. 

At last she saw the two men striding forward 
in the direction of the steerage, and with a 
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conspicuous absence of that aimlessness which 
marks the usual promenade at sea. 

The little girl was again amusing herself 
with the glasses, and as the two arbiters of her 
destiny passed her line of vision, she laughed 
aloud at their swiftly diminishing forms. 
Impelled by a curious feeling that the child 
must take some serious part in this crucial 
moment of her destiny, Blythe quietly took the 
glasses from her and said, as she had done each 
night when she had put her little charge to bed: 

‘Will you say a little prayer, Cecilia ?’’ 

The child, wondering, yet perfectly docile, 
pulled out the little mother-of-pearl rosary that 
she always wore under her dress, and reverently 
murmured one of the prayers her mother had 
taught her. After which, as if deceived by 
the association of ideas into thinking it bedtime, 
she curled herself up on the bench, and with 
her head in Blythe’s lap, fell fast asleep. 

Blythe sat lost in thought, absently stroking 
the little head, until suddenly Mr. Grey appeared 
before her. 

“*You have been outrageously treated, Miss 
Blythe,’’ he declared, seating himself beside 
her, ‘‘but I had to let the old fellow have his 
head.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t tell me anything till we find 
mama!’’ Blythe cried. ‘‘It’s all her doing, 
you know—letting me have Cecilia up here,’’ 
and gently rousing the sleeper, she said, ‘‘Come, 
Cecilia. Weare going to find the signora.’’ 

“*And you consider it absolutely certain ?’’ 
Mrs. Haliday asked, when Mr. Grey had 
finished his tale. She was far more surprised 
than Blythe, for she had had a longer experi- 
ence of life to teach her a distrust in fairy 
stories. 

‘*There does not seem a doubt. The child’s 
familiarity with the crest was striking enough, 
but that Bellini Madonna clinches it. And 
then, Giuditta’s description of both father and 
mother seems to be unmistakable.’’ 

“‘Oh, to think of his finding the child that 
he had never heard of just as he had given up 
the search for her mother !’’ Blythe exclaimed. 

Cecilia was again playing happily with the 
glasses, paying no heed to her companions. 

‘*The strangest thing of all to me,’’ Mrs. 
Haliday declared, ‘‘is his relenting toward his 
daughter after all these years.’’ 

‘“*You must not forget that fate had been 
pounding him pretty hard,’’ Mr. Grey inter- 
posed. ‘*When a man loses in one year two of 
his children and the only grandchild he knows 
anything about, it’s not surprising that he 
should soften a bit toward the only child he 
has left.’’ 

They were still discussing this wonderful 
subject when, half an hour later, the tall figure 
of the count emerged from the companionway. 
As he bent his steps toward the other side of 
the deck he was visible only to the child, who 
stood facing the rest of the group. 

She promptly dropped the glasses upon 
Blythe’s knee, and crying, ‘‘ Ji signore!’’ 
ran and took hold of his hand; whereupon 
the two walked away together and were not 
seen for a long, long time. 

Then Blythe and Mr. Grey went up on the 
bridge and told the captain. No one else was 
to know,—not even Mr. DeWitt, until after 
they had landed,—but the captain was certainly 
entitled to their confidence. 

‘*For,’’ Blythe said, ‘‘you know, Captain 
Seemann, it never would have happened if you 
had not sent us up in the crow’s-nest that 
day.’’ 

Upon which the captain, beaming his bright- 
est, and letting his cigar go out in the damp 
breeze for the sake of making his little speech, 
declared : 

“IT know one thing! It would neffer haf 
happen at all if I had sent anybody else up in 
the crow’s-nest but just Miss Blythe Haliday, 
with her bright eyes and her kind heart!’’ 

And Blythe was so overpowered by this 
tremendous compliment from the captain of the 
Lorelei that she had not a word to say for 
herself. 

That evening Mr. Grey inscribed his nonsense 
verse in Blythe’s book; and not only that, for 
to those classic lines he added the following: 

The above was composed in collaboration with 
his esteemed fellow passenger, Miss Blythe Hali- 
day, by Hugh Dalton; alias “Mr. Grey.” 

It was of course a great distinction to own 
such an autograph as that, yet somehow the 
kind, witty Mr. Grey had been so delightful 
just as he was that Blythe hardly felt as if the 
famous name added so very much to her satis- 
faction in his acquaintance. 

“I knew it all the time,’’ she declared, 
quietly, ‘‘but it didn’t make any difference.’’ 

“*That’s worth hearing,’’ said Hugh Dalton. 





They parted from the little Cecilia at sunrise, 

but with promises on both sides of a speedy 
meeting among the hills of Tuscany. 
The old count, with the child’s hand clasped 
in his, paused as he reached the gangway, at 
the foot of which the triumphant Giuditta was 
awaiting them, and pointed toward the rosy 
east, which was flushing the beautiful bay a 
deep crimson. 

‘‘Signorina,’’ he said, in his careful French, 
made more careful by his effort to control his 
voice, ‘‘signorina, it is to you that I owe a new 
dawn—to you and to your honored mother.’’ 

Then, as Mr. DeWitt and Mr. Grey approached 
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to tell them that everything was in readiness for 
them to land, Blythe turned, with the light of 
the sunrise in her face, and said under her 





breath, so that only her mother could hear: 
*‘O mumsey, bow beautiful the world is, with 
you and me right in the very middle of it!’’ 











OME years ago I joined a pioneer outfit 

of railway-builders journeying from 
SR) Fort Smith, Arkansas, through the 
Indian Territory, to a point in Texas. One 
morning I left my companions to go turkey- 
shooting. Unexpectedly it began to rain, and 
I lost myself in the Kiamichi Mountains. To 
detail the wanderings of that day would require 
monotonous repetitions. Suffice it tosay, I tried 
by every means known to me to determine the 
cardinal points of the compass—and failed. 

Several times in the afternoon I started deer 
and turkeys at close range, but was too disheart- 
ened to take a shot. Finally I grew so tired 
and water-soaked, so discouraged and bewil- 
dered, that I gave up in despair. My bones 
ached furiously. I selected a sheltered ledge, 
where there were dry leaves and brush to be 
kicked out, and having some matches in a water- 
proof box, succeeded in building a fire. 

I then looked at my watch, and was surprised 
to find the day already gone. It was nearly 
six o’clock. 

I gathered a lot of pine wood from some dead 
trees close at hand, and piled it near my fire. 
It did not occur to me that I ought to be in 
need of something to eat. I felt drowsy, and 
as no better bed could be had, I stretched my 
wet, tired body upon the ground close to the 
blaze. By turning from side to side near the 
fire, which I fed generously, I dried my steaming 
clothes after a time; then I dozed off to sleep. 

I woke after an hour or so, to find darkness 
had settled, only a faint glow of coals left of my 
fire, and chills creeping over my body. 

I felt thoroughly chilled, and it was long 
before I got warm again, although I gathered 
more fuel and heaped it unsparingly upon 
the fire. Thus two or three hours passed. I 
was determined not to go to sleep again, 
but to watch for daylight; but a growing 
drowsiness, a queer, seemingly drunken indif- 
ference, came upon me. My pulses throbbed 
heavily as returning heat took possession of 
my body. 

My heavy eyelids were about to close in sleep 
when fanciful and fantastic figures began to 
appear and cut capers for my delectation. I 
will not attempt to describe what I sometimes 
believed: I saw. Often I was aware that the 
visions were delusions, and then I knew that 
mountain fever was likely to be my lot. 

From one nightmare delusion I came to myself 
with a shriek, and groveled upon the ground 
in abject despair, cold, shivering, terror-stricken. 
Suddenly my pulses, all my veins, throbbed 
with heat again, and a raging thirst took posses- 
sion of me. 

I rose to my feet, same once more, and no 
strange vision troubled me as I made my way 
to the bottom of the gulch, where a trickling 
stream ran. There I drank, as it seemed to 
me, gallons of water. Then I went back to my 
fire, piled fresh wood upon the embers, and 
lay down upon my face. 

How long I lay I cannot remember, but when 
I came to semiconsciousness again, it was with 
the sense of dull pain in one arm and shoulder, 
and of a heavy burden resting upon my lower 
body. I was lying in a sprawling position, 
partly upon my stomach, partly upon one side, 
my feet spread wide apart, and one arm, the 
aching one, stretched across my face. 

I believe I had some confused notion of having 
been thrown or dragged into that position. At 
any rate, I felt bruised, sore and exhausted. 
Then I was awakened to a sense of rhythmic 
motion in my body, a motion connected with 
the oppressive weight upon me. Gradually, 
and without surprise or alarm, the conviction 
dawned in my mind that some hard-breathing 
companion shared my rough couch, and lay 
across my body for rest. 

The fellow snored frightfully, snored in a 
purring, rattlesnake-like manner, that had 
something soothing and something ominous in 
the sound. My aching arm, lying across my 
face, cut off my line of vision, and for the 
time I was too indifferent to attempt removing 
the leaden obstruction. Still, I wished the 
fellow would get off my body. If he only knew 
how my bones ached! 

As the pine-cones hurt my cheek, I turned 
my face upward a little for relief. Above my 
head stretched the scraggy branches of stunted 
pines, with here and there patches of sunlit 
sky. 

How warm it was! It must be summer. A 
trickling rivulet, close at hand, joined its gur- 
gling with the purring snore of my comrade, 
Confound the fellow! He had shifted farther 
over on my side, and was crushing the breath 
out of me. 

Roused at last to something like a feeling 
of anger, I attempted to speak; but my tongue 
stuck in the cavity of my upper jaw, and refused 
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to perform its office. 
There was not 
much feeling in it, 
either ; it felt coated 
and thick. Sud- 
denly something whisked across my vision with 
a sinuous, whip-like movement, back and forth, 
doubling and curving; something tawny in 
color, slender, alive—a snake, I believed at 
first. A thrill ran through me. What was that? 
The snoring of my burdensome couch-fellow 
suddenly deepened to a harsh, rattling snarl. 
I heard a ripping and scratching sound, and 
felt the working of powerful muscles across 
my loins. 

An electric flash of consciousness awoke me 
to my true situation. In one of those instan- 
taneous reviews of events which pass through 
the brain in moments of peril, I knew that I 





had been lost, ill; had lain sick and delirious | 


THEN THE CREATURE 
BROKE FORTH IN A WAIL- 
ING, QUIVERING SCREAM. 


of a raging fever, no knowing how long; that 
I had been discovered and dragged away from 
my camp by the savage beast now stretched 
across my body, and snarling at some slight 
movement of my hands or feet. 

It was the case of a cat with a mouse, a pan- 
ther withaman. And it was I who was playing 
the part of the mouse, or the man. Instinctively 
I knew that if 1 would live, even for a few 
minutes, I must lie in absolute quiet. 

After the first thrill of surprise, which, 
doubtless owing to my weakened condition, 
was scarcely mixed with terror, there returned 
upon me the former feeling of indifference 
mingled with something of curiosity. I wanted 
to remove the arm—which was my left one— 
and take a look at my captor, but a motive of 
caution prevailed. 

The brute had grown quiet again. It lay 
resting upon my hip and side. I could imagine 
the half-closed yellow eyes, the red jaws slightly 
parted, the suggestive array of fangs, the half- 
savage, half-sleepy air of satisfaction which 
accompanied that purring snarl. 

When would the beast conclude to finish me? 
And what did it matter, anyway? I knew 
myself to be too weak, too utterly exhausted 
to make any defense, or to escape from my 
present situation if left alone. I must perish 
either at the fangs of the animal or by the slow 
process of disease or starvation. I preferred 
the former, and yet I dreaded the cruel death. 

Suddenly the muttering snarl ceased, and I 
knew that the big cat had assumed a listening 
attitude. Perfect quiet reigned for several 
minutes. My savage captor hardly breathed. 

Then the creature quickly reared itself, and 
with the forepaws resting upon my hip and the 
nervous workings of the claws pricking through 
my skin, broke forth in a wailing, quivering 
scream that thrilled my nerves to quickened 
sensation like that from the shock of an electric 
battery. 

As the long-drawn screech died away in a 
quavering, inquiring accent, an answering 
me-aul, shrill and decisive, came down from 
the mountain slope above. The beast at my 
side drew itself up on its haunches and still 
listened. My left arm had been withdrawn 
half-way to my side in the shock of that quiv- 
ering screech, and this without attracting the 
beast’s notice. 

The panther now squatted in full view in 
front of my eyes, almost within touch of my 
hands—a big, lank, tawny female, which had 
recently been suckling young. She was fully 
equal to the largest English mastiff in size, 
longer in body and far more powerful in the 
muscles of neck, jaw and forearm. Truly a 
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formidable creature to encounter, even when a 
man was well, with his breech-loader in hand. 
Her scintillant eyes were turned upon the 
thicket back of me, and her tail switched with 
nervous expectancy. I watched her, so far as 
|1 am aware, without the quiver of a muscle, 
| curiously, intently, marking the magnificent 
| length of body, the poise of the great cat head, 
| with bristles on each side the nostrils, the coat 
| of tawny orange, fading almost to white upon 
| the breast, the clean, muscular legs, the broad, 
| thick toes terminating in cruel claws. 
| She paid not the slightest heed to me, so 
|} intent was her gaze, until footfalls and the 
snapping of twigs announced the near approach 
| of her mate. 
| **Now,”’ thought I, ‘‘my time has come!’’ 

The great cat leaned forward, sniffed at me 
for a moment with muttered snarlings, then 
rose up on all fours and arched her back proudly, 
as the newcomer, her mate, pounced into our 
small opening and flung himself upon me. 

I closed my eyes, believing the end at hand. 
Again I felt the working of savage claws 
piercing my side and shoulder, then the hot 
breath of the beast upon my face, and hoarse 
snarlings rattled in the very drum of my ear. 

Without a quiver, I think, I waited for the 
closing of the teeth upon my throat. But the 
fury of the newcomer expended itself in threat- 
enings. Perhaps I was already too near dead 
to tempt his vengeance or his thirst for blood. 
He released his hold upon me, ceased his snarl- 
ings, and began stalking about my body. I 
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opened my eyes slightly and watched the two 
great brutes—the male was a trifle the smaller. 
Were both the creatures full of food? They 
showed no immediate intention of throttling me. 

Instead, they suddenly and as by a common 
impulse turned tail and began covering me in 
a flurry of leaves, pine-cones and dirt. They 
worked their long legs and claws with such 
energy that I was compelled to close my half- 
shut eyes to protect them from the pelting of 
sticks and dust. 

For several minutes these fearful provisioners 
scraped and scratched round me, until I was, 
in fact, completely buried under a mound of 
earth and fallen herbage. 

Buried alive! And that my bones might be 
picked at the leisure of these fastidious cats! 

Presently the scratching ceased, and with ear 
to the ground, I heard the dull thud of retreating 
footfalls. Half-smothered, I waited some min- 
utes, indeed until I could no longer bear the 
suffocating pressure upon my face. Then with 
all the energy I could summon, I uncovered 
my body, rose to a sitting posture, and fell over 
in a faint. 

When my faculties again returned to me I 
found myself gasping from a dash of cold water 
in my face. A rough, bearded visage, with 
kindly gray eyes, bent above me. The hunter 
—an elderly man, belted and bristling with 
metallic cartridges—stooped, with his dripping 
hat in hand, watching the effect of the splashing 
he had given me. 

‘*Wa-al,’’ he drawled, in evident relief, ‘‘if 
the creeturs hadn’t covered ye upalive! Reckon 
ye’d like a drink ?”’ 

I nodded, the best approach to speech I could 
make. He stepped down to the brink of the 
rivulet, upon the bank of which he had placed 
me, filled his hat again, then lifted my head 
and poured water between my parched lips. 

My tongue loosened and I managed to gasp 
feebly, ‘‘ What day of the week is it ?’’ 

‘Don’t know,’’ said my preserver, ‘‘but I 
know you’ve been lost up on these mountains, 
and been sick and out of your head. 

‘*T heard the creeturs yellin’ and maul-yaulin’ 
up this way,’’ he went on, ‘‘about two hours 
back, so I took my gun and came after ’em, 
and I found you.’’ 

The hunter’s cabin was a mile or more distant 
down the ravine. He carried me to it and nursed 
me back to health with rough tenderness. Later 
on he found my camping spot and my gun, 
from which I had been dragged for some two 
or three hundred yards. Still later he piloted 
me back to the edge of civilization, but I have 
never since seen any member of the engineering 
party from which I had wandered. 
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MR. HORACE G. BURT, AMERICAN RAILWAY 
EXPERT IN RUSSIA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ecent medical articles have contained an 

account of the acarus scabiei, which is 
gravely described as a parasite that attacks the 
palms of the hands and makes them itch. 
Now that the cause of the ‘‘itching palm’’ is 
known, physicians as well as moralists may 
study its cure. 


he Victory, which bore Nelson’s flag at 

Trafalgar, has been thoroughly repaired, 
and towed to her former moorings at Ports- 
mouth, where she will be the flag-ship of the 
naval commander-in-chief. The prediction is 
made that she will float for another half- 
century at least. It is one hundred and forty- 
six years since the Victory was launched at 
Chatham. 


i late years the first session of a Congress has 
usually lasted long into the warm weather, 
even in ‘‘presidential’’ years. The adjourn- 
ment of the Fifty-eighth Congress this year 
was unusually early. The Eighth Congress 
closed its first session on March 27, 1804, more 
than a month earlier. But then, a country of 
eighty million people has more business for its 
legislators than a country of six millions. 


H” closely nations watch one another and 
how quick they are to learn of one another 
has been demonstrated in the United States 
Senate. When the naval appropriation bill 
came up, the item of expense for the construc- 
tion of new battle-ships was opposed almost 
wholly on the ground that Japan, in her present 
war with Russia, had demonstrated the superi- 
ority of small vessels, like torpedo-boats, and had 
shown the impotence of battle-ships in modern 
naval warfare. 


acé, the Paris detective, who died recently, 

is said to have worn a pair of spectacles 
of his own invention. The lenses were divided 
into two parts, through one of which he looked 
ahead upon the ground and with the other 
saw the people behind him. This is an old 
idea. Many mothers and grandmothers had 
something of this kind before the detective was 
born. They called their perception ‘‘seeing 
through the back of the head.’’ Many of us 
have been detected ourselves, and we know. 
Bs who, when they are “speaking their 

pieces,’’ suddenly discover that they have 
forgotten what they were going to say, may 
comfort themselves with the knowledge that 
they are in distinguished company. So experi- 
enced a debater as Mr. Winston Churchill was 
lately obliged to sit down in the midst of a 
speech in the House of Commons because his 
memory failed him. The boy may be sure that 
his audience will treat him as the House treated 
Mr. Churchill, with sympathy and consider- 
ation. 


A dog in England has lately been honored by 
the receipt of an illuminated address, in 
which he is informed that he is the most 
successful collector for the Victoria Infirmary 
at Norwich, and is thanked by the board of 
managers. The dog is a five-year-old fox- 
terrier, named Prince. He does not wear a 
cup or basket or carry one in his mouth, as do 
most mendicant dogs, but simply sits up on 
his hind legs and begs. When he receives a 
coin he goes unbidden and deposits it in a box 
kept for the purpose. During 1903 he collected 
more than two thousand coins. One hopes 
that if illness or accident ever overtake Prince 
there may be a warm bed for him at the infir- 
mary, with plenty of good sirloin steak and 
dog-biscuit. 


he Pacific slope has flowers of its own, but 

Eastern people there sometimes long for 
even the weeds of their old home. A Pennsyl- 
vania-bred woman, visiting in New England 
in the spring, said she wished that she had 
some goldenrod at her home in Washington. 
Amid all the luxuriance of that Western state, 
where they raise roses by the bushel and cherries 
by the ton, she missed the yellow plume of the 
wayside weed of the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains. So when the frost was out of the 
ground her host dug up a clump of goldenrod 
roots and sent them to her, and now they are 
sprouting near the shore of Puget Sound, the 
first plant of the kind in that part of the world. 
It was in just this way. that many of the 
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common garden flowers were introduced into 
America—the seeds were sent by friends in the 
Old World. 


oethe is not commonly regarded as a 

prophet, but the Frankfurter Zeitung, in 
discussing the Panama Canal, recently called 
attention to the views of the great poet on the 
relation of the United States to the enterprise. 
Goethe said in 1827 that the population of this 
country would spread, to the Pacific coast, 
where ‘‘In course of time many important 
commercial towns will carry on a large traffic 
between China and the East Indies with the 
United States;’”’ and he continued, ‘‘It is 
entirely indispensable for the United States to 
make a passage from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean, and I am certain that she will 
accomplish it.’’ This is interesting just now, 
when the stockholders of the French company 
have ratified the action of their officers in selling 
the company’s rights to the United States. 
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SILENCE. 


Be silent! over all that words afford, 
Silence hath its reward. , 
From the Hindu. 
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THE WIDE-AWAKE WORLD. 


f any one thinks that the United States has 
| a monopoly of all the energy and enterprise 

he should revise his opinions forthwith. 
The whole world is wide-awake, and every 
people is alert for opportunities for advancement. 
There are the Russians, for instance, whom 
we have been accustomed to regard as somewhat 
slow and behind the times. ‘They have recently 
secured the services of Mr. Horace G. Burt, 
formerly president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, to assist them in making the 
Siberian railroad as efficient as the transconti- 
nental roads in the United States, where the 
problems of carrying trains across wide plains 
and over snow-capped mountains have been 
solved. 

Then there are the Spaniards, who are plan- 
ning for closer trade relations with the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of South America. And the 
Germans are seeking outlets for their surplus 
population in countries which will buy the 
products of the German factories. The British 
are considering plans for a commercial federation 
of their colonies for the development of their 
resources and the preservation of the trade of 
the mother country. The French are devel- 
oping their possessions in northern Africa and 
undertaking the reclamation of the Sahara, as 
well as pushing their railroads across the 
Pyrenees into northern Spain. 

And all these people are studying the 
Americans, that they may avoid our mistakes 
and profit by our successes. Within a few 
weeks the reports of two independent British 
commissions to this country have been made 
public. An official of the railway department 
of India, after a tour of the United States, 
reports that ‘‘the one idea in the minds of the 
American railway men is to ‘get there.’’’ He 
thinks that this is the secret of American rail- 
way success. One of the members of a private 
commission to study the relation of the schools 
to American commercial success says that ‘‘The 
schools have not made the people what they 
are, but the people, being what they are, have 
made the schools. ’’ 

The “American peril,’’ of which we hear 
much, is that the Americans shall grow com- 
placent and satisfied with themselves, instead 
of keeping their place in the company of the 
other wide-awake peoples. 
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THE BRITISH BUDGET. 


hen Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
W British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
made his budget speech last month he 
did not challenge the opponents of his father’s 
plan for tariff reform by proposing radically new 
taxes. Indeed, it was not expected that he 
would. He is a member of a government that 
went into power before the propositions for a 
preferential tariff within the empire were seri- 
ously considered by practical men. His budget 
speech was the expression of the views of that 
government as to the ways of raising revenue 
under the existing fiscal system. 

As the receipts had fallen short of the esti- 
mates last year, and the expenditures were 
greater than was anticipated, there was a deficit 
to be made up. Mr. Chamberlain proposed 
that the revenue for this purpose be raised by 
increasing the tax on tea from sixpence to eight 
pence a pound avoirdupois, and the tax on 
incomes from eleven pence to a shilling a pound 
sterling. These two increases would raise 
four million pounds and enable him to close 
the year without a deficit. An increase on the 
tobacco tax, to provide a small surplus, was also 
proposed. The House of Commons at once 
voted the extra taxes on tea and on incomes. 

The deficit of last year arose, as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who made the estimates, ex- 
plained, because the expected year of prosperity 
had been a year of depression. Mr. Chamber- 
lain agreed with Sir Michael. 

This business depression is the immediate 
cause of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
proposals. The government finds it difficult to 





raise the needed revenue under the present 
system of taxation. But no one need expect a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to propose to raise 
revenue by a discriminating tariff until the 
government has appealed to the people and 
received what the British call a mandate. 
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WORK AND HOPE. 


Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 
8S. T. Coleridge. 
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THE GRADUATION DRESS. 


raduation now looms near and large in 

the minds of high-school pupils, and as 

a majority of the graduating class is 
usually composed of girls, the question of suit- 
able dress for the occasion is one which demands 
much time and attention; in most cases more 
than it deserves. 

How simple it would be if every girl felt free 
to select her dress with regard only to her own 
preference and circumstances. But unfortu- 
nately the tendency is to make graduation more 
of a social occasion than was formerly the case, 
and to accompany it with class-day exercises 
and perhaps an alumni reception, and in some 
places with a class dance or ‘‘assembly.’’ All 
this complicates the question of dress, until now 
the charge is frequently made, ‘‘It is no longer 
possible for a poor man’s daughter to graduate 
from the high school.’’ 

If this is true, the condition from which it 
springs is radically wrong. The high school 
is a legitimate part—the culmination—of our 
great school system, the strength of which is 
its democracy. Anything which in the least 
weakens that democracy is an injury to the 
whole system, and every girl who has this 
problem of dress to face should select for herself, 
not what she can afford, but what is within 
the means of the poorest member of the class ; 
and she should try to bring her classmates to 
her point of view. 

One high school in Massachusetts—that in 
Milton—sets an example which deserves the 
emulation of the whole country. The gradua- 
tion exercises, made as simple as they can 
possibly be, are the prelude to a class excursion 
which occupies two or three days, and generally 
involves a visit to some place of historic interest 
or great natural beauty. The principal accom- 
panies the class and makes all arrangements 
for the itinerary. Thus for a sum far less 
than the average pupil spends for her graduation 
outfit, these girls and boys secure a pleasure 
which is legitimate and lasting because it is 
free from all mean rivalry. 
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EXTENDING BOUNDARIES. 


cording to a recently issued census bulletin, 

the real rank of cities is not always indi- 

cated by the order in which they stand 

in the tables of population. Some great centers 

have a considerable part of their massed popu- 

lation lying outside the municipal boundaries. 

Boston is a good example: about twelve hun- 

dred thousand people live in sight of the 

State-House dome, and less than six hundred 

thousand of them are governed by the Boston 

mayor. Other cities have annexed far into the 
farm lands of the adjacent country. 

It is customary to speak of the population of 
a state, ‘‘in proportion to its size.’’ Such a 
comparison is seldom made of cities, although 
it might not be uninteresting. Pittsburg, for 
example, has a population of a third of a 
million on eighteen thousand acres of ground; 
New York’s population, little more than ten 
times as great, spreads over nearly twelve times 
as many acres. 

Chicago was long famous for its annexation 
habit, but since 1890 New York has annexed 
much more territory than Chicago’s total area. 
New Orleans has a slightly larger area than 
Chicago. Each of them covers six times the 
area of Baltimore. 

Washington, which occupies the Maryland 
part of the ten miles square set aside for a 
national capital, is a fair-sized city as area goes, 
for this generation. It may seem small a cen- 
tury hence, although it looked abundantly 
ample for all the purposes of urban develop- 
ment when laid out. 

In the case of cities, as well as of other 
corporations, consolidation is plainly one of the 
tendencies of the times. More than one-third 
of those in the United States have added to their 
territory by annexation since 1890. ‘Townships 
and counties are occasionally subdivided, by 
reason of local interests, but the cities seem to 
be steadily pushing their boundaries outward. 
There are some economic reasons for this, but 
the reason in many cases has been the desire of 
their inhabitants to make a ‘‘good showing.” 
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REAL PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


t is within comparatively few years that the 

| various so-called ‘‘women’s patriotic socie- 

ties’? have come into the prominence which 

they now enjoy, and during most of that time 

there has been an undercurrent of humor in 
the newspaper references to them. 

The ‘‘Daughters of the Revolution’’ and the 





essentially and necessarily founded on pride of 
ancestry, a sentiment which Americans have 
never regarded with much patience or respect. 
There has been, therefore, a tendency to regard 
these and similar organizations as somewhat 
exclusive and perhaps a trifle snobbish. 

To those who entertain this idea a reading 
of the annual report of any of the state regents 
would be a wholesome pastime. The reader 
will find a long record of work which may 
surprise him, and if he is even mildly patriotic, 
will certainly please him. 

One phase of the work is the offering of 
prizes by local chapters for the best essays on 
historical subjects by pupils of the public 
schools. This is a simple and straightforward 
way of encouraging the study of history and 
fostering the knowledge on which patriotism 
rests. 

Another work which these societies are doing 
is the placing of tablets to mark historic spots 
or to commemorate important events in the life 
of the nation. They have also performed a 
most useful service in several states by buying, 
for use as museums, the homes of famous men 
or houses which are associated with great 
public events. 

These various activities are all in fields which 
heretofore have been too much neglected. The 
value of them is already apparent, and will 
become more and more recognized as years pass. 

Pride of ancestry may be one of the noblest 
as well as one of the meanest emotions. It is 
unworthy only when it allows one to live on 
the patrimony of fame or public service, with- 
out personal effort. When it impels the legatee 
to maintain a standard already set and forbids 
him to fall below the measure of duty already 
performed, it is one of the noblest springs of 


human action. 
e & & 


n spite of the abundant colored population of 

the Mississippi Valley, owners of river steam- 
boats have long had trouble in getting men to 
work as “roustabouts” or deck-hands. The work 
is hard; the men have no rest on a trip except 
such as they can catch in the moments between 
the frequent landings. All freight, even of the 
most bulky and heavy nature, has to be carried 
on the back or dragged up gangplanks by hand, 
often to banks high above the deck. Wages vary 
from sixty-five to one hundred dollars a month 
and board; and men are hired from the time a 
steamer leaves her port of departure till she 
arrives back, which may be two days or a week. 
The crew usually “jumps” on arrival at port, and 
does not ship again till its wages are spent. 
Recently steamers were detained in New Orleans 
several days, while the officers tried to induce 
negroes to ship. The men held off on account of 
general prosperity. Steamers on the upper river 
are sometimes deserted in the middle of a trip. 
Italians are now employed in the work experi- 
mentally, and several steamers out of Memphis 
now have regular crews of “rousters’’ from Italy, 
who stay with the boat. Other river-men are 
watching the experiment with interest. 


—- 


assili Verestchagin died like the physician who 

devotes his life to fighting the plague only to 
succumb to it himself before half his days are 
ended. Verestchagin was a preacher of peace. 
War seemed to him barbarous and inhuman and 
unnecessary. So he devoted his brush to depicting 
its horrors. When his paintings were exhibited 
in Berlin some years ago the late Count von 
Moltke forbade his soldiers to visit the exhibition, 
and the Kaiser said, “The painters of pictures 
like these are our best guarantee against war.” 
Yet he was blown to pieces on a Russian battle- 
ship where he was studying the horrors of war 
for the purpose of making more pictures. He 
knew the risk he ran, for he made his will before 
going to the front. Many of his paintings were 
exhibited in this country about fifteen years ago, 
and again more recently, after he painted the 
charge up San Juan Hill. Some of them are still 
here in public galleries. 


F yee. 4 woman had occasion last summer to 
spend a few weeks in a factory town board- 
ing-house where lived three young women who 
from their childhood had been employed in the 
mills. These girls represented the more pros- 
perous element of the community. One, who was 
fond of fine raiment and personal adornment, 
afterward asked Miss McCracken, who tells the 
story in the Outlook, for some information about 
Schumann, adding that she was learning to play 
a little of his music. Miss McCracken hastened 
to comply, and drew out the reason for the request. 
The mill operative “had always liked music. 
Well, last summer a lady boarded at our house 
who said she had always liked German, and 
wanted to study it. She wore real plain clothes 
because she was saving up money to go to 
Germany to study. And it came into my head 
that I could save up money and take music lessons, 
so I am doing it; and I believe after all I like plain 
clothes best.” es 
1. thousand quarts of skimmed milk a day 

are used in Austria for making substitutes for 
horn, ivory, amber and such like things. The casein 
in the milk is precipitated by a chemical process 
and then mixed with formaline. This produces 
galalith, or petrified milk, a hard, elastic, insoluble 
substance that is easily worked. The Austrian 
dairy experts think that the demand for the 
skimmed milk for this purpose will be great 
enough to increase the profit in the butter-making 
business by producing a ready market for the 
by-product. ps 

en interested in reforming boys have long 

known that flowers exert a wonderfully re- 
fining influence. There is a farm school in New 
York on which the boys are taught how to culti- 





“Daughters of the American Revolution” are 


vate the land and how to care for animals and 
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not work in the fields, and he would torment the 
animals. The superintendent was about to ask 
that he be taken away when he happened to see 
the youth looking at some flowers with a different 
expression than had appeared in his face before. 
The superintendent decided to give him another 
chance, and sent him out to work among the 
plants. Pretty soon the boy asked if he might 
have a flower-bed of his own. It was given to 
him, and in a few weeks the wilful, destructive 
young barbarian was tamed, and captive to a chain 
of fragrant blossoms. The prison board in charge 
of the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania also 
seems to believe in the refining effect of flowers, 
for it has recently accepted the offer of a wealthy 
Pittsburg man to build a conservatory at the 
penitentiary for the use of the prisoners. 
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LENDING A HAND. 


**\7ou brought your work; that’s right!” cried 

jolly Miss Gordon, as she led her guest into 
the parlor. ‘“‘We’ll have the coziest kind of an 
afternoon. Oh, those beautiful dinner napkins!” 
she ran on, while Mrs. Milburn was opening her 
sewing-bag. “You're hemming them, aren’t you? 
I’m glad you brought enough so that we can all 
help!” 

“But I didn’t bring them for that, dear!” pro- 
tested Mrs. Milburn, with a visible shrinking that 
Miss Gordon must have noticed if their friendship 
had been of longer standing. Every one who 
knows Mrs. Milburn well knows that fine table 
linen is her passion, and that every stitch she sets 
in it is done with scrupulous workmanship. ‘I 
was afraid I’d be late if I waited to cut them 
apart; so I tucked them all in my bag and ran 
along.” 

“So much the better!” Helen Gordon persisted, 
forcibly drawing the napkins out of Mrs. Milburn’s 
hands. “I’ll cut and crease the edges; mother 
and Margaret shall hem; Frances shall read 
aloud, and we’ll make things fly!” 

“But, indeed, I’d rather you wouldn’t, really!” 
entreated Mrs. Milburn. “Won’t you get your 
own work instead ?” 

“Indeed we won’t! I can’t abide working on 
my own things when there’s a chance to help 
somebody else.” 

Then away went Helen’s scissors, slashing Mrs. 
Milburn’s napkins apart, in reckless disregard of 
the dividing line that she always follows so cau- 
tiously. In five minutes a hem three times the 
width sanctioned by Mrs. Milburn’s fine sense 
had been folded and passed over to Mrs. Gordon, 
who was waiting, needle in hand. 

“I see you’re making a French hem,” she 
observed, casually, with a glance at the half- 
finished napkin on which Mrs. Milburn was work- 
ing. “I can’t get on so fast with that over and 
over stitch. I suppose you don’t mind, though, 
as long as the effect is the same.” 

Gentle Mrs. Milburn murmured an “Of course 
not!” for which she prayed to be forgiven. 

“Perhaps you like the hems broader than Helen 
is folding them?” asked Mrs. Gordon, pleasantly, 
a little later. 

“Oh, no! In fact,” with a brave effort at frank- 
ness, “I usually make them a little narrower.” 

“Oh, then we’re all right,’”’ was the easy reply. 
The reading aloud began. 

The afternoon sped away. In spite of the fact 
that Mrs. Milburn went early, seven napkins had 
been hemmed before she started, and the Gordons 
stood in a happy semicirele to receive her grati- 
tude as she said good night. 

Seven; that meant fourteen edges to rip out, 
and long as the stitches were, it took Mrs. Milburn 
most of the evening to do it. When she had cut 
the last thread, trimmed all the uneven edges, and 
was beginning to coax the stiff linen into narrower 
hems, she chanced to look up at the calendar 
hanging by her desk. She had read its daily quo- 
tation hurriedly that morning, without giving it a 
thought. Now it took on a new meaning. 
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plants. One boy seemed incorrigible. He would | do it as delicately as possible, not to crush the | 





“‘Lend a hand’ suggests pulling a drowning 
man out of the water. It does not suggest—as | 
some people seem to think—seizing a man who is | 
enjoying a peaceful swim, hauling him out on the | 
bank despite his protestations, and. then standing | 
off to accept his heartfelt thanks.” 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE FENCE. 


four-foot board fence in a certain suburban 

town divides a garden, where a lady of quiet | 
tastes cultivates flowers, from a vacant lot, where 
boys from the side streets play ball—wrangling, | 
riotous, tumultuous and whooping ball. 

“At first,” she says, ‘“‘I thought 1 must either 
give up my garden or get the police to turn them | 
out. The racket alone seemed unendurable, and 
the ball was always flying over the fence with 
half a dozen boys in mad pursuit of it, among my 
pansies and peonies, wreaking havoc at every 
step. 

“Yet to expel them seemed mean. There are 
few places where they can play. They were rough 
boys, most of them, not bad ones. The more I | 
thought the meaner and weaker it appeared to 
run to the police with complaints of my neighbors’ 
children. Besides, although now they were reck- | 
less of my rights, they meant no harm; but once 
let me call in the ‘cop’ against them, and all the 
resentful impishness of the half-wild human boy 
would be roused. So I decided to manage things 
myself, and I have succeeded. 

“That is, I call it success. I haven’t reformed 
them,—those of them who needed reforming,—and 
1 haven’t made them all considerate and* gentle 
and polite and polished. How should 1? But I 
have civilized their dealings with me and mine 





With them, and that is something. | 


“If I am in the garden, I toss back the ball 
myself when it comes over, and I hurry about it, 
too; the game must not be delayed. 
to come for it when I’m absent, or fail to see where 
it has gone, but only one or two at a time, and to 
please be careful not to step on the flower-beds; 
my flowers are my fun as their game is theirs. 

“TI have told them that I know that sometimes 
to reach it a bed must be stepped on. Will they 





I invite them | 





COMPANION. 





plants? I have promised them that when the ball 
itself does damage I will not complain, because 
that is a matter of chance and nobody's fault. 

“Sometimes I stop to watch their game over the 
wall, and applaud a good hit. Once they accepted 
my testimony in regard to a disputed foul. They 
always speak to me politely, or, if not, with no 
impolite intent, and although sometimes in their 
eagerness they spoil things, still it is not often. 
When I overheard a newcomer the other day refer 
with rude contempt to ‘the woman next door,’ he 
was corrected immediately—with no tone of angry 
championship, but merely as stating an accepted 
fact. 

‘She ain’t a woman; she’s Miss Brown. 
all right!’ 

“The noise—yes, of course, they’re as noisy as 
ever; but it means healthy lungs and exuberance 
and good times, and—well—gardening has steadied 
my nerves so much, I’ve somehow grown not to 
mind it.” 


She’s 
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IN HIS POCKET. 


bsent-minded people get themselves into queer 
tangles sometimes. If the Rev. Ozias Lindley 
had any sense of humor he must have enjoyed the 
situation chronicled in “Sketches of Old Times 
and Places.” It was the turn of Minor Canon 
Lindley to preach in Norwich Cathedral. He was 
aware of his own infirmity of absent-mindedness, 
and therefore gave the key of his study in the 
close to his landlady, with instructions to lock him 
in and to let him out just in time for service. She 
did not wish to take the responsibility, and finally 
gave him back the key, but he remained under the 
impression that she took it as he desired. 


He read his sermon over until the bells began to 
ring. Then he put on his surplice and waited. 
Of course, no landlady came to release him. He 
zrew uneasy as he saw the conse assemble. 

hen the great bell began to toll for the assembly 
of the dean and chapter. Still no one came to let 
him out. f 

At last, in despair, Mr. Lindley threw open a 
window, and by the help of the water-butt and 
spout he climbed, in his full canonical robes, into 
the street. Fortunately for his dignity, it was so 
late that almost every one was in the cathedral 
and few saw him, but the two or three privileged 
es ae witnessed it enjoyed the performance 
1ugely. 

On his return home, Mr. Lindley mechanically 
pat his hand in his pocket for the key, found it, an 
1ad opened the door of the room before he realized 
that his difficulty had been imaginary. 
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WHEN HISTORY REPEATS. 


he tendency of history to repeat itself is often 

shown in Congress, says the New York Times, 
in the unconscious repetition by Congressmen of 
witticisms made by men of earlier generations. 
Recently Senator Bailey referred to a famous 
saying of Speaker Reed’s. 

“The wittiest and the bitterest thing Mr. Reed 
ever said,” he declared, “was in reference to a 
bill for an Indiana appropriation, against which 
Judge Holman of Indiana, then ‘watch-log of the 
Treasury,’ had nothing to say. 

“<*The watch-dog never barks at home folks,’ 
said the Speaker.’ 

“That was said in 1869 or 1870,” said Senator 


Hoar. 

Senator Bailey was sure the remark had been 
made much more recently, and his opinion was 
confirmed by Senator Lodge. Then Senator Hoar 
“located”? the original remark, which he had 
remembered. 

Elihu B. Washburne of Illinois, and his brother 
Cadwallader of Wisconsin, who spelled his name 
without the final e, were members of the House 
of Representatives at the same time. Elihu was 
known in his day as the “watch-do; 
ury”’—a nickname which is handed along from 
generation to generation. When Cadwallader 
applied for an appropriation some one asked 
Speaker Blaine if the Illinois man would object. 

“No,” said Mr. Blaine. “The watch-dog does 
not bark when one of the family passes by.’ 

It is to be noted that in any case the joke, and 
all the parties to it, the two Washburns, Blaine 
and Reed, came out of the State of Maine. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY. 


rig.-Gen. Fred Grant, who is now in command 

of the Department of the Lakes at Chicago, 
was recently the guest of the public-school prin- 
cipals of that city at luncheon. The chairman, 
rising to introduce him, made what he considered 
as a neat little speech. 


“When Fred Grant was a boy at West Point,” 
he said, “his father, the famous general, wrote to 
the commandant inquiring how the son progressed. 

«*You need have no worry,’ was the reply. 
‘Your son is getting better marks in everything 
than you ever had in anything.’” 

“That is a remarkably true story,” said General 
Grant, when he rose to respond. “I remember 
the incident Pertectty. But, gentlemen, I will not 
deceive you. There is a mistake of one generation. 
I am the famous general who wrote to the com- 
mandant, and my son is the one whose father had 
such poor marks. But never mind, Mr. Chairman. 
It is all in the family.” 
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A MUSICAL COUPLE. 


tartling is the information conveyed in an 
English newspaper account of a recent society 
wedding in England. 


“The wedding march was played on the Duke 
and Duchess of Norfolk leaving the chapel. The 
bride was naturally much interested in the musical 
—- being the organist and head of the 
choir.” 

One ean believe that the couple thus played on 
marched very haltingly, to provide the organist 
with abundant “stops.” 
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BENEFITS REVERSED. 


rench and German had proved too hard, but 
Algernon took up the study of Italian with 
high hopes. 


“How are you and your Italian teacher getting 
on?” asked ‘one of Algernon’s friends when the 
study had proceeded for three months. 

“Aw—aw, I’m just about where I was,” said 
Algernon, ambiguously, “but my teacher, d’you 
know, he’s speaking English much better than he 
was when we began.” 










To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 





300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
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This booklet tells how 
to make money on the 
farm, and outlines our 
course of home study in 


Modern Agriculture, 

Under Prof. Wm. P. Brooks, 

Ph.D., of the Mass. Agri- 

cultural College. Treats 

of soils, tillage, drainage, 

fertilizers, crop rotation, 

stock-feeding, poultry- 

raising, dairying, etc. Also 

Horticulture under Prof. Bailey, of 

Cornell University, and Agricultural 

under Prof. Conn, of 

Full Commercial, Normal and 
ic ments. Tuition nominal. 

Text-books PREE to our students. 

Cata. and particulars free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. 
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Pantrellas 


have the appearance of muslin 


umbrella drawers, but are made 

from very fine knit elastic fabric. 

K) Come in all sizes and never 

fail to please every woman. 

MARK. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Pan- 

trellas.”’ 

50c. , If he doesn’t 

have them send us 

A waist measure and 

Pair soc. and we will 

° mail you a pair 
Out post-paid. 


Made only by 


o> Manafor ring Co 
> anufacturin . 
> Lowell, in 
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Send postal card for our handsome illus. catalogue. 

















should have a 
supply of 


| Dup! 
Stewart s Nickle’ Plated 
DRESS PINS 


They are made of the best nickle and are 
of the finest workmanship. After you once 
use them, you will use no other. All pur- 
chasers are convinced they are the best pins 
made. In order to put them and our 
Solid Ball-headed Pin in every home, 
we will send sample card of one dozen each 
of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins and one 
dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold Plated, 
all for 25 cents by mail postpaid. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
24 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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| PRICES REDUCED ON 
Suits and Skirts 


| Made to Your Order. 


| Nothing Ready-Made. 

| We Guarantee to Fit You. 

| An Exceptional Sepestenty for 
Those Who Wish to Dress 
Well and Economically 

If you wish to secure a 
fashionable Suit or Skirt at 
a reduced price you must act 
ae as this sale will last 
orafew weeks only. We 
offer these reduced prices in 
order to close out our stock 
of Summer materials. 

Suits, Skirts and Jackets 
made to order, of the new- 
est fabrics, at one-fourth 
less than Catalogue prices. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 


20.00 « “ 15.00 
30.00 * “ 22.50 
40.00 « *« 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 

8.00 “ 6.00 
1200 « “ 9.00 


“ “ 


20.00 15.00 

Prices also Reduced on Jackets, 

Travelling Suits, 
Rain Coats, etc. 

We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the United Stats 
Our stock contains all the new light-weight materials 
articularly adapted for Summer wear, such as Mo 

ne Brilliantines, Siciliennes, Etamines, Voiles, 

Tweeds, mannish mixtures, etc., as well as firmer 

materials for travelling costumes and walking suits 
We send clear and explicit directions for 

taking measurements. 


Your Money Refunded If You Are Not Entirely Satisfied. 








One lady who recently patronized us writes as follows 

* My suit could not have been more satisfactory 
in every respect had it been made under my 
personal supervision. The fit is perfect and the 
material and workmanship exactly as represented. 
I can assure you of my future orders.” 











Write to-day for samples of materials and Cata- 
logue No. 48 — sent FREE by return mail to any part 
of the United States. If Reese, mention the colors 
you desire, as this will enable us to send you samples 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 

























The newest thing is our popular 


“LAKEWOOD" 


Berry Spoon. 
All handlers of our Silverware 
should have this. Ask for it. 
Equal to sterling in finish, 
superior to sterling in 
wear. Our full name 
on every piece. 


Price $1.25. 
Catalogue No. 4, Free. 
Simeon L. & George Hl. 

Rogers Company, 
‘Hartford, Conn. 
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WILLIAMS “sone ” 


Who 


Are We? 


On receipt of your address and a 2=cent stamp 
we will send a correct list of the distinguished 
men shown here —and also a useful and in- 
genious little tool called the Triplet —a key- 
ring, letter-opener, paper-cutter and screw- 
driver combined, and an article that every 
man and boy will find many uses for every day. 


What is Said of the Triplet. 


“T would not 


screw-driver it s: 


take a dollar for the Triplet Asa 
aved me a very serious accident two 


days ago.” —Ro.iin W. Murorp, Lebanon, Ohio 


“ The Triplet 
or watch or pencil—a necessity, and I would not 
care to be without it.”— James F. McCagriar, 
Baltimore, Md. 


has become like my pocket-knife, 





ADDRESS 


The J.B. Williams Co., bept. 41, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, etc., sold everywhere, 
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hile the willow spreads her honey, 
W Come away! 
Birds are singing, banks are sunny: 
Come away! 
Leave the city’s toil and thunder 
For the bright, entrancing wonder 
Of the May, May, May. 
In green fields are young lambs bleating, 
Grove and coppice laugh their greeting, 
Every steep an orchard seems, 
Made for beauty, love and dreams: 
Come away! 


In the flush of summer weather 
Come away! 

Youth and gladness yours together 
For a day. 

Seek the meadows, azure-tented, 

Dusky, coaxing, myriad-scented 
With the hay, hay, hay. 

Down the windrows’ tumbled mazes 

Crickets chirp the sun-god’s praises ; 

There the firefly’s restless spark 

Braids its pattern on the dark: 
Come away! 


When the hoar-frosts crisp and whiten, 
Come away! 

Then the skies and forests brighten: 
Come away! 

Winds are whistling, nuts are falling, 
Loud at dawn the marsh-hawk calling, 
And the jay, jay, jay. 

Autumn, wreathed with leaf and berry, 
Treads a measure wild and merry ; 
Court her blessings ere they fly: 
Storms will rout you by and by— 
Come away! 
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“ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE.” 


great church was thronged 
on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of thecity 
mission. Several of the work- 
ers had spoken of the machinery 
and methods by which the or- 
ganization was carrying on its 
work. But not much had been said as to the 
actual results of the effort. Were men and 
women and children really made better—health- 
ier in body, sounder in mind, cleaner in life 
and more Christian in spirit? That, after all, 
was the question in the minds of many in this 
great congregation. 

It was evident that the answer was not easy 
to give, and one speaker after another ignored 
it or avoided it. 

At last the presiding officer introduced the 
superintendent of the Rescue Mission. A tall, 
fine-looking man stepped into the chancel, and 
in a voice which easily filled the church began 
his story. ‘The Rescue Mission had been 
opened ten years before, he said, and he had 
been called from a similar work in New York 
to take charge of it. Its object had been to lay 

- hold on men who were sunk in the depths of 
degradation, and to bring them up to decency 
and self-respect. Its opportunities had steadily 
increased, until during the last ten months fifty 
thousand men had passed through its doors. 
Light and warmth, rooms for reading, writing 
and for games were to be had for the asking. 
So was counsel and a genuine friendship. But 
there were no actual gifts, except that of a 
Sunday morning breakfast of coffee and rolls. 
The superintendent spoke with simplicity, and 
with a kind of eloquent fervor which fastened 
the attention of his hearers. The hush deepened 
in the church as he paused, as if wondering 
how to say his final word. At last it came. 

‘*Do we really save men? That is the ques- 
tion you are all asking. Or do we simply make 
their downward path a little easier and more 
outwardly decent? Of course we see many 
whom we do not save. It is not possible or 
best for us to know exactly how many we may 
count at the end of the year as brought from 
darkness to light. But there are some such. 
I was asked to-day as I came into this church, 
‘Have you ever seen a bad man become a good 
man?’ Yes, my friends, I have. 

‘*Sixteen years ago a man was leaning against 
a beer-barrel in a saloon in New York. His 
coat was in tatters. His shoes would hardly 
hold together. He had not a cent in his pocket 
or a friend in the world. He had broken his 
mother’s heart, he had deserted his wife. No 
door was open to him—not even that of the 
hospital, for he was not sick; not that of the 
morgue, for he was not dead. 

“Some one in the saloon said to him, ‘You’d 
better go up to Forty-third Street. There’s 
a mission up there that you might work for a 
night’s lodging.’ 

“The man went, and reeled into the mission, 
half-drunk. Before he went out again, twenty- 
four hours later, he had got hold of a hand 
that helped him to his feet. He had heard 
words of hope—of Him Who came to seek not 
the righteous, but sinners. He had taken new 
heart, and begun a new upward climb. All 
that was sixteen years ago. Some of you know 
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that man to-day. 
speak. ’’ 

With that word the superintendent sat down, 
and suddenly the great throng realized that they 
had been hearing his own story—and that this 
strong, quiet, earnest man was himself the prize 
and crown of just such a saving work as he 
was now doing himself. 

As the congregation went slowly out into the 
twilight, more than one thought of the old, 
thrilling words, ‘‘With men this is impossible, 
but with God all things are possible.’’ 


All of you have heard him 
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IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


any a cherished possession is laid upon the 
M altar of patriotism, but it is seldom that a 
nation calls upon a man to make the same 
kind of a sacrifice as was made by Archibald 
Forbes, the war correspondent. St. Meuse, as 
Mr. Forbes calls the town, although that was not 
really its name, was one of the last French cities 
on which Germany kept its hold. The indemnity 
had been paid and the Germans were about to 
evacuate, when Mr. Forbes arrived for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the return of French light- 
heartedness after three years of German rule. 


I got to St. Meuse, says Mr. Forbes, a little too 
early; the fortress was still under the German 
command, and the town was held in possession in 
as precise and phlegmatic a manner as if it were 
to last forever. So I waited, and in the meantime 
enjoyed myself. I tried to maintain a sort of 
neutral position, making friends with both sides. 
I chatted with the French gendarmes and went 
out to ride with the uhlans. 

As the time for the withdrawal drew near the 
nent sos the German soldiers increased 
and I began to notice a marked coldness towar 
myself on the part of the natives. St. Meuse was 
getting to regard me as a German —. 

One day I received a request from Monsieur 
le Maire to visit him at his office in the Hotel de 
Ville. Going there, I found the mayor important 
though civil. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “the troops leave to- 
morrow. The last German civilians go by the 
early morning train, not caring to remain after 
the core a gone.” 


“Ves,’ 





“Let me hope you go with them.” 

“Oh, no,” I replied. “I came on purpose to see 
the evacuation. Why should Monsieur le Maire 
wish to balk my natural curiosity?” 

The mayor showed evidences of great embar- 
rassment. 

It was a critical state of affairs, he explained ; 
and he was very anxious there should be no 
demonstration or disorder. A spark might cause 
a riot, and I might be that spark. ; 

“You are much in the Germans’ society,” he 
went on. “And you much resemble them with 
eat, yellow beard and your broad shoulders. 
ur citizens are in no temper to make fine dis- 


tinetions of nationality, and might not be tender 
with you when spiked helmets are away. The 
truth is,’ cried the mayor, bursting into plain 

bed! Then the 


speech, “I’m afraid you’ll be mob 
aera 2 oe Ly a ——— will be 
postponed, and I’ll get bullyragged by the govern- 
Dont and it. Meuse will be abused!” 

I stated I had no intention of leaving, but that I 
had no desire to be at the mercy of a French mob. 

“If monsieur will not go, will he pardon _if 
suggest? Will he—it is his yellow beard! With 
whiskers only he would be English. If he would 
have the complaisance and eharity to—to cut it!” 

The proposal at first a me. What was 
St. Meuse to me that I should mow off my precious 
beard? But on the other hand, if the mob got 
hold of me the > aa pull it out by the roots. 

“Ll do it,” I said. ‘ 

The mayor gave me the address of his barber, 
and I go returned, shaven and_ shorn. 
Tears of gratitude stood in Monsieur le Maire’s 
eyes. From being a suspect I became an idol. 

e French journalists gave me a banquet, and 
the mayor took me in his own carriage to meet the 
French troops. At the dinner which followed I 
was toasted as “Our English Friend. All have 
made sacrifices, but this honorable gentleman 

ve the most distinguished ornament of his 
physical aspect. He 


_ 


$ saved France from a 
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THE OAK-PRUNER BEETLE. 


great peril! 

t has been discovered that the “oak-pruner” 
| larva, which works such destruction to the 
softer oak-trees, has another larva on its trail. 

The smaller parasite devours the larger, says the 
Scientific American, just as the oak-pruner devours 
the heart-wood of its branch ; but as the damage to 
the tree has already been done and the avenger 
takes advantage of it, there is.small consolation in 
the discovery for those whose trees are spoiled. 


In the spring the long-horned, gray- brown 
runer beetle lays her oees in a tender green leaf- 
wig. Soon the larva is hatched, and eats his way 
down the twig to the branch. e eats but a little 
= toward the tree, and then cuts out a circle 
which almost completely severs the branch. He 
leaves the bark, and on the lower side a thin strip 
of w Then drawing into his burrow, he plugs 
the hole with borings, and eats his way slowly 
toward the tip of the branch. Later, perhaps 
that fall, the wind breaks off the branch which 
has been so nearly cut, and it drops to the ground 
to lie beneath the snow till spring. The plug 

rotects the larva, which is now in the pupa state. 

n the second summer it comes out as a beetle. 

But while the larva is hidden away so carefully, 

the little ichneumon fly is hovering about the oak- 
tree, listening for the sounds of the pruner’s hard 
mandibles destroying the wood. hen a larva 
has been exactly located, the fly lights on the 
branch over him, and piercing the thin shell, lays 
an egginside. Ina few days the egg hatches. It 
becomes a larva, which soon devours the previous 
occupant of the burrow. Then the second larva 
spins a silk cocoon, plugs up the burrow itself, 
and waits the train of events which the pruner 
had arranged—the dropping of the branch. But 
now this means the liberation of a metamorphosed 


ichneumon. 
situations. A Southerner tells a story which 
the New York Sun repeats of a capture 
made by a Confederate artillery company during 
the Civil War. Before the war the narrator was 
one of the older boys in a school kept by a Yankee 
teacher named Byrne. 

Byrne was a graduate of a military school. He 
organized the higher classes into a military com- 
pany, and used to drill the boys at recess and 
after school. We used broom-handles, laths and 
sticks for guns. After we had learned the rudi- 
mentary tactics Byrne used to take us out and 
make us jump gullies, climb fences, charge hogs, 
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CAPTURED BY HIS PUPILS. 


he fortunes of war create many humorous 


u 
and do a lot of things which he told us soldiers 
had to do. 

Once he divided the company and got up a sham 








fight, in which one boy broke his leg and another 
sprained his ankle. The parents interfered at 
this, and Byrne was instructed to train the minds 
of his —_ and let their legs alone. But the boys 
liked the military idea, and the teacher used 
take us into the woods and put us through our 
evolutions. 

Then came the Civil War, and the school was 
broken up. Byrne enlisted on the Union side. In 
time he became a captain and distinguished him- 
self by several acts of bravery. 

Nearly every boy he had drilled enlisted in 
Thornton’s famous Confederate artillery com- 

any, and some of them became noted fighters. 
nh a dash made in the Southwest Byrne was 
captured by some of his former pupils. At the 
time of the capture it was not known who the 
eye md was, but the boys found it out and told 
he story at headquarters. 

The colonel had Byrne brought to him, and said, 
“Captain Byrne, if there are any more of the boys 
whom you have drilled who haven’t enlisted I 
wish you would send them here. You have helped 
us a good deal with those we have.” 

He then sent Byrne back to his command with- 
out exchange. 

I was one of the guard who escorted the captain 
back to his lines, and on the way we robbed_a 
hen-roost and gave our old teacher adinner. He 
was a clever Yankee, and he knew we didn’t buy 
the chickens. When the feast was over he said: 


“Well, boys, I taught you how to fight, but — 
— must have taught you how to rob a hen- 
roos' 


ABU 
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ittle white comrade, down the dusty way, 
Under the shadow of buildings tall and gray, 
Is your tiny life a message from the land 
Of open skies the town will understand ? 
Do you seek the dream that was born in your 
heart to be? 
Clover and sunlight, daisies and wind and sea! 





Where will you pause to rest those spirit wings? 

Clovers? The city knows not of these things: 

Only the pavement stretching dull and gray, 

Only the crowds surging their endless way. 

Somewhere the summer lies with its depth of blue, 

The dune-grass sways as the sea-winds rustle 
through, 

And bobolinks are singing in the sky! 

How have we come astray here, you and I? 
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OLD SCHOOL - DAYS. 


ny boy of to-day who labors under the impres- 
A sion that his life is a hard one should make 
it his business to learn something about the 
methods practised in the schools of long ago. As 
late as 1834 the pupils of the great schools of Eton 
and Winchester were forced to rise at five in the 
morning, to make their own beds and to wash at 
the pump in the courtyard. They had nothing to 
eat until nine o’clock. Their chief diet consisted 
of poor mutton, potatoes and beer. Starving, 
freezing and flogging were an expected part of the 
daily routine, with the additional miseries entailed 
by the fagging system. Sidney Smith says that he 
suffered so many years of starvation and misery 
at Winchester that he never could blot out the 
memory. Harsher still was the treatment in the 
more ancient schools, aided by the stern home 
discipline. 


Peter, the son of the worshipful Sir William 
Carew, was sent to lodge with one Huite while 
he attended a grammar-school at some distance 
from his home. A servant brought the lad and 
delivered him to his host as if he were a criminal. 

” master says, ‘Keep a sharp eye on him, 
and flog him if he does wrong.’ ” 

Freer, the schoolmaster, was a hard man. Dail 
he showered the boy with cruel blows. Nomarve 
that Peter liked the safe retreat of the woods 
better than the schoolroom. In vain Huite lec- 
tured, and in vain Freer flogged. The boy con- 
stantly played truant and would not learn. Once 
Huite, hunting for him, found him established by 
a buttress of the city wall reading. 

“O varlet, 1 have caught you! he exclaimed. 
so a bounded up and climbed to the top of 

he wall. 

“Let me be!” he cried. “If you press me I 
shall surely cast myself headlong over the wall, 
and then I shall break my neck, and thou shalt be 
hanged!” 

Reports were sent to Sir William of his son’s 
wilfulness. The father came at once, accompanied 
by a servant having a collar and chain. No word 
passed between the father and son. The collar 
was put about the boy’s neck, and he was led by 
the servant like a dog through the streets. 
home was reached he was not allowed to enter 
the house, but was chained in a kennel with a 
hound, and kept there for days and —. What 
wonder he was “‘still more desirous of liberty than 
of learning”! 

It is pleasant to know that the next master in 
whose charge Peter was placed was a sensible 
and kindly man, who kept the boy_so busily and 
happily e ged that he a docile lad, and 

ew up to be a fine man. In after years he was 
sir Peter Carew, a gentleman of worth and mark, 


a friend of King Henry Vill. 

| Monitor defended the Union, the plainsmen 
of Kansas were making use on land of part 

of the turret idea. From Hays, at that time the 

farthest point reached by the Union Pacific Rail- 

road, the “Smoky Hill route” ran for a hundred 

and twenty miles west through Trego, Gove, 


Logan and Wallace counties. 


The stage ranches, where horses were changed 
and drivers cared for, were much harassed by the 
Indians. Stables were fired and women and 
children were captured or killed. The govern- 
ment was unable to provide garrisons strong 
enough to patrol “Smoky Hill.” 

To protect themselves the frontiersmen devised 
and built “prairie monitors.” The monitor was a 
deep cellar ime to fifty yards from the ranch- 
house. The roof was of heavy logs, deep covered 
with earth, the whole rising only a foot above the 
level of the ground. 

Loopholes large enough to sight a rifle through 
were cut on all sides. Thus the “land monitor” 
presented these two essential ideas: a small and 
difficult target for the enemy, and a circular pro- 
tection from which to shoot in all directions. An 
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PRAIRIE MONITORS. 


n the sixties, soon after John Ericsson’s turreted 














underground passage from the ranch-house led to 


the monitor. This passage was so low that one 
had to crawl on hands and knees. 

Inside the monitor planks resting on boxes gave 
the defenders support which brought their heads 
and shoulders to the level of the loopholes. 
Women and non-combatants sat on the floor in 
safety. When the ranch-house and the stable 
were in flames or the marauding Indians were 
—— down the doors, the occupants took to 
the monitor by the underground passages. There 
they found always a store of ammunition, food 
and water. 

These underground forts baffled the Indians, 
who could not ig out or starve out the garrisons. 
The besieged had a perfect range from which to 
fire on the besiegers; and return fire was as futile 
as if directed into a sand-pile. White puffs of 
smoke spurting from the ground wore out the 
courage and patience of the Indians. They did 
what damage they could to Property, but usually 
drew off after a short siege. Then the frontiers- 
men came out from their holes, went to building 
again, and in‘the end conquered the West. 
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DID NOT GIVE HIS MIND TO IT. 


ihe English love their national game of cricket 
with a fondness which makes it something 
more than a pastime. It is almost a sacred 
institution in the eyes of schoolboys, and even in 
the eyes of children of a larger growth. A writer 
in Blackwood’s gives an instance of this devotion. 
One afternoon he met Mr. Lambert, the master of 
a large preparatory school, usually a cheery 
fellow. This day he looked haggard and care- 
worn. 
“Well, Lambert,” he said, “how are things going 
with you?” 
“Things going? They’ve 
“Why, what’s happened ?” 
“We have just lost our cricket-match by one 
wicket; and—would you believe it?—that little 
donkey, Palmer, dropped two catches in the last 


over. 
That’s a dreadful thing. What 


gone.” 


“Dear! dear! 
did you say, his name was? 
“Pa 


“It sounds familiar. What do I know about 
Palmer?” 

“Why, I’ve told you, haven’t I? He dropped 
two = ches! Things a baby in arms might have 
caught.” 

ny relation of the boy who got in at the head 
of the list at Winchester?” 

“Same fellow; and that’s just the sort of silly 
thing he can do. He y make 
’em; and the annoying part of it is that he really 
could play cricket if he’d only give his mind to it. 
But there he stands in the middle of the field, with 
his mouth wide open, and dreams of Latin verses!’” 


is as clever as the 
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AN ORIENTAL STRATAGEM. 


any a man has failed to guess an easy riddle 

because the simple solution looked like a 

trap to him. V. C. records an instance in 

which this trait of human nature was cleverly 
played upon by a Jap 10b1 


The old lord had been forced to flee with only 
three hundred men before an enemy with ten 
thousand, and barely had time to reach his castle 
ahead of his foes. There were no reénforcements 
near at hand, and he knew that if an attempt was 
made to storm his defenses he and his men would 
be dead before help could come. 

The enemy’s forces advanced rapidly, and scouts 
rode up near the castle to reconnoiter. To their 
amazement they found the gates, doors and win- 
dows open, and all the oe of a holiday 
celebration. They rode hastily back to inform 
their master that the foe was dancing, and that 
bands were playing music in the castle. 

The powerful enemy was too wise a man to put 
his head into any such trap as that. The defenders 
of the castle must have some my to slaughter 
his forces by wholesale, or they would never 
invite him in that way. He drew back a safe 
distance, and encam to await developments. 

Soon the reénforcements for the castle came up 
behind, attacked him suddenly and defeated him, 
while the garrison which had risked all on its 
stratagem charged him on the other side. 
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SAVING HIS NEGATIVES. 


he man who made a big hole in the barn 

door for the old cat to come through and a 

smaller hole for the kitten must have had 

a kinsman in the Englishman who went fishing 

with Capt. Andrew Haggard in the Lake St. John 

country, and whose adventure is related in “Sport- 
ing Yarns.” 


The two men, with Indian guides, were about. 
to shoot a terrific rapid in two canoes. Captain 
Haggard, who could swim, had little fear. Cham- 
bers, his companion, who could not, expected 
certain death. 

“What shall I do if we upset?” he called. 

“Tie the camera under your chin,” called back 
his companion. “It’s hollow and will make a 
good life-preserver.” 

He was vastly amused to see Chambers adopt 
the suggestion, and aang the camera under his 
chin. A moment later, however, as they came 
into the most dangerous place, Chambers snatched 
it from his neck again, and apne it carefully 
right side up in the bottom of the canoe. : 

‘What was the matter with the life-preserver?”” 
asked — Haggard, when they had safely 
descended. 

‘Why, I just happened to think,” said Chambers, 
in all innocence, “that if we upset I should get the 
pictures wet. So I put it back in the boat.’ 
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THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 


T" boy was nearing the time of his gradua- 
tion from the high school. He was a favorite 
in the school, says the Lewiston Journal, 
but he had taken higher rank on the baseball and 
football fields than he had in the classroom, and 
this was when he began to be sorry. The “exer- 
cises”’ of graduation day loomed large before him. 
He was down for an essay. It looked more formi- 
dable than any obstacle he had ever encountered 
on the athletic field, and the nearer the day came 
the larger it looked. 


There was a Harvard man staying in the village 
at the time, and to him, finally, the young athlete 
went and besought his help in the writing of the 
essay. The university man was amused, but he 
concealed his emotions. P 

“Well,” he said, “a graduation essay is a fussy 
ae a of work. I haven’t done much writing 

ately, and I nantes feel like tackling such a job. 
The boy’s face fell. 

“Still,” the Harvard man added, “I don’t know— 
perhaps—I suppose you've picked out the subject 
you want to write about?” 

“Yes,” answered the young athlete, “the subject 
is ‘Self-Reliance.’ ” 
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A LITTLE FLOWER-GIRL. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 

[Hi etty Crandall was to be flower-girl at 

her sister’s wedding. Everybody on 
MEATS the street knew that. Had Hetty talked 
of anything else for the last three weeks? Had 
she not carried herself with so important an 
air that all her friends wished they could be 
flower-girls at somebody’s wedding, too? 

All these friends contented themselves with 
just wishing and pouting and making ill- 
natured remarks about Hetty— that is, all 
except Betty Field. Betty was made of differ- 
ent stuff. She never could make an ill-natured 
remark,—she was too sweet for that,—and she 
felt that perhaps—just perhaps—she should 
‘‘put on airs,’’ as the others called it, if she 
were going to be flower-girl. Dear me, how 
would it feel to be dressed all in white muslin, 
with a basket of pink roses on her arm? She 
could not tell. It must be 
beautiful. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





roses. She did not make a single mistake, either. 
How could she, when she had managed so many 
doll weddings and had trained so many doll 
flower-girls within the last three weeks? 
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HALF PAST. 


BY S. JENNIE SMITH. 


™ HH alf past what ?’’ asked Connie. 
‘*Three,’’ guessed Nan. 

CEN “No.” 

Then came Millie’s turn. 

‘*Nine,’’ she guessed. 

‘*No,” said Connie. ‘‘ Ada comes next.’’ 

And so it went on down the long line of girls 
who were playing the game, and at last it came 
to Kitty. 

‘*Bight,’’ she guessed. 

‘*Right!’’ cried Connie,.and then she started 
toward the corner, running as hard as she could, 





CHILDREN'S PAGE 


the matter with Kitty? When she heard the 
word, ‘‘Right,’’ she had given a jump and a 
little scream, cried ‘‘Half past four!’’ and 
started to run, not after Nan, but in the oppo- 
site direction. On and on she went, with the 
girls watching her in wonder. 


When Nan saw that she was not being pur- | 


sued she went back to the others. 

**Why did Kitty run that way ?’’ she asked. 

But nobody knew. 

“She just looked up at the sky, hollered, 
and ran off,’’ said one of the smaller girls. 

“T think she has gone home,’ remarked 
another. 

**Suppose we all go after her and find out 
why she did it,’’ suggested Nan. 

So off they started, going two by two, and 
looking very much like a procession of some 
kind. 

When they reached Kitty’s home they found 
her sitting on the front stoop. Her face was 














NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


CHARADES. 

I. 
My one is but a “once has been” ; 
My two was used by Egypt’s queen; 
My three she oft had done, I ween. 
My four yen did last night, I know; 


} Now if at guessing this you’re slow, 
Pray do not let it whole you so. 
Il. 
My first is “‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
My second a vowel small, 
My third, if ever one hears at close range, 
He will not forget, that is all; 
| My fourth a nickname is for a boy, 
And points to an honored chief; 
| If you take this medicine, which is whole, 
| You will ‘instantly find relief.” 


2. 
WHAT A ONE-LETTER PREFIX CAN DO. 

Change caloric to a dishonest person; oxide of 
iron to a piece of bread; a fatty substance to a 
ring; an insect to a kind of talk; a piece of worn- 
out ——_ to a mountain peak; a stone to an 
earthen vessel; a low, monotonous noise to a 
| comrade; a monkey to a piece of land; affection 
to a spice; repose to a 
tuft of feathers; a kind of 








Betty was poor, too poor 
to have a white muslin 
dress. When any of her 
relatives were married they 
did not wear white silk, 
like Hetty’s sister, and 
there were never any 
flower-girls. 

It occurred to Betty that 
since she could not be a 
flower-girl, she could at 
least give that delight to 
her dolls. She knew just 
what Hetty was expected 
to do. Hetty had told her 
every detail. She was to 
walk ahead of the bride 
up the church aisle to the 
altar, put the white ribbon 
aside, that the pair might 
pass through, and then, 
after the marriage, she 
would scatter flowers all 
the way to the door in 
the path of the bride and 
groom. Hetty was prac- 
tising it over and over at 
home, that she might make 
no mistake. 

Several of Betty’s plain 
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coarse grass to an opinion; 
a bundle of paper to a prod- 
uct of the dairy; a part of a 
chain to a metallic sound ; a 
unit of measure to a saddle- 

rth; a price to a kind of 
0X. 

3. 


RIMED WORD-SQUARE. 
He caught a ——, he caught 


a—, 
But as he was a humane 
man 
In a stream and a pen he 
put the pair, 
As much the wiser, pleas- 
anter plan. 





Oh, versed in all of the — 


f \ 

i is he. 

\'] Sodown at his 
| in fun, 


And he put in an odd little 
poem for me 
The game that he canght 
without rod or gun. 


4. 
SLICED WORDS. 

Example: Slice a shoot- 
ing star into a measure and 
either. Answer: Mete-or. 

Slice a whim into a head 
covering and an edible seed ; 
a small animal into to exist 
and to declare; porcelain 
into a part of the face and 
conscious ; an aromatic herb 
into two personal pronouns; 
rushing into a beverage anc 
an ornament; a workshop 
into an upright support anc 
the Greek maiden who was 


he sat, 














turned into a heifer; soiled 





little dolls had white cotton 
dresses, and every day she 
had a wedding for them. 


Sometimes one doll was bride and sometimes | and Kitty ran after her. 
It | the post on the corner before Kitty caught up. 
was a pretty play, with books arranged on | 
the couch for seats, a strip of white paper | 


another. The flower-girls took turns, too. 


““JUMP IN AND JUMP OUT.”’ 


But Connie reached 


‘*You didn’t get me!’’ she said, triumphantly. 
‘*No, I can always guess the number, but I 


for the ribbon across the aisle, and a basket | can never catch anybody,’’ laughed the little 
made of tin-foil for the flowers. The flowers | girl, and she again took her place in the line. 


were rose petals from the climber at the end of | 
The day before the real | chose a number, and the guessing went on. 
wedding found Betty still at her pleasant play. | 


the kitchen porch. 


One day she told Hetty about this new play 
for her dolls, and when school was out they 
walked round to Betty’s house, and the dolls 
went through the entire ceremony without 
making a single mistake. 


“‘T don’t believe I shall do it half so well,’ | 


Hetty said, ‘‘ because I shall be afraid. Dolls 
haven’t any hearts to beat fast and make them 
seared. ’” 

Then a sad thing happened. Poor little 
Hetty came down with mumps. Her family 
did not know what to do. Hetty herself 
cried and cried. At last, just as it was 
about desided to give up having a flower- 
girl, Hetty had a bright and happy thought. 

‘*Mama,”’ she said, ‘‘ Betty Field is just 
my size, though she’s six and a half. We’ve 
changed dresses lots of times. She’ll be a 
lovely flower-girl, and she’ll know just how 
to do it ’cause she’s been playing it with her 
dolls for ever so long.’’ 

Thus it was that dear little Betty was 
flower-girl at the great wedding, and wore 
the white muslin frock and carried the pink 





ROBBY’S TEACHER. 
BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
hen Robby was at our house 

x I heard my grandma say, 

7 “*He has the prettiest manners 

| I've seen for many a day.” 


So then I went and asked him 
What made him so polite. - 

I said, “I s'pose somebody 
Is teaching you just right.” 


But Robby said there wasn't; 
He said his mother’s way 

Is just to smile, and make him 
Feel p'liter every day. 


| 
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Then Connie and a girl that she picked out 


“*T wish I could catch somebody just once,’’ 
sighed Kitty. ‘‘I’d like to be chased.’’ 


“Half past?’’ Nan was asking, and Kitty’s 
turn had come to answer. 

“Four,’’ she said. 

**Right.’’ 

Then Nan started on a run, but what was 


ee 
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They visit first the barn-yard to see the cows and sheep, 
Though stopping at the pigsty to take a hasty peep. 
They see the fluffy chickens, the goslings and the hens, 


flushed and she looked tired, but she smiled 
when she saw them. 

‘*Why did you run away ?’’ demanded several 
of the girls. 

‘*T was so afraid that I wouldn’t get here in 
time,” Kitty told them. ‘‘ You see, I promised 
mama that I would be here by half past four, 


and when we said that in the game, I just | 


thought of it, and I had to hurry as fast as I 
could so as to keep my word.’’ 


**Would your mother punish you if you hadn’t | 


come ?”’ questioned Nan. 
“Oh, no, but she would have been sorry!’’ 
‘* Anyway,”’ Kitty added, ‘‘when I say I’ll 
do a thing I want to do it, if possible.’’ 


oie 


HAPPY COMRADES. 
BY ERASTUS HIBBARD PHELPS. 
hen Donald and his grandpa go out to take a walk, 
They have no end of jollity and confidential talk. 
They have so much in common, and they never disagree, 
Though Donald's only five years old and grandpa seventy-three. 


& 


And watch the turkey-gobbler as he struts along the fence. 


They go to see the kittens in a barrel in the shed, 

And they hear the rooster crowing in the hay-loft overhead. 
And the startled guineas cackle as the visitors appear, 

And the cross old gander hisses when the couple get too near. 


Then hand in hand they wander adown the dusty street, 
Between two rows of maples where the spreading branches meet. 
A robin nods a welcome as the jolly people pass, 

And a hop-toad jumps and tumbles to the shelter of the grass. 


In the bushes by the roadside they hear the catbird call, 
And a frightened chipmunk scurries to his hole within the wall. 
They get some pussy-willows in a hollow by the brook, 

And they watch the minnows swimming in a little sheltered nook. 


Then trudging slowly homeward, they end their jolly walk 
With happy shouts and laughter and confidential talk. 

They have so much in common, and they never disagree, 
Though Donald's only five years old and grandpa seventy-three. 
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into a relative and the indef- 

inite article ; unlikely into a 

young rascal, a boy’s name 

and skilful; the best guide 
|into to study and knowledge methodically 
| arranged; to oversee into a small mouthful, a 
green island and to guard; needle-shaped into a 
| very small quantity and a flower ; the act of steep- 
ing in water into a spice and a certain allowance 
FP pg a kind of bat into part of a shoe 
and anger; the one who escorts you to a seat in 
| church to two personal pronouns. 


5. 

RIDDLE, 
I e’er despised it when a child at school, 
So did my best, and mastered every rule. 
| But now just think how painful is my lot, 
Compelled to drag it to each best-loved spot. 
Beneath my favorite tree, I find it there ; 
I see it when I view yon mountain fair. 
At dainty banquet, it is by the table. 
Nowhere, it seems, am I to ‘scape it able. 
And even as I lay my weary head 
Upon my pillow, there ’tis in my bed. 


6. 
PUZZLE. 
What part of the eye 
Will we surely show, 
If separated by a blow? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Care killed a cat. 

2. Regulations; gruel is not a; strange, Lou, 
I; no, I let sugar; singular toe; real gout’s in; 
tongues rail; rules gotin a; us into large ; grunt. 
1 lose a; rout a single; reason. Guilt; longer, 
suit a. 

3. Is Abel, Isabel. 

Solid, sold, sod, so, soil. 

Hose. 

Grow, sir; gross, sir; grocer. 

Whip, poor, will—whippoorwill. 

. Position, preposition; aching, preaching; 
amble, preamble ; late, prelate ; we “re +4 
destination; face, preface; fix, prefix; seribe, 
prescribe ; serves, preserves; sage, presage. 
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BEHIND THE TIMES. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


ome people say the papers 
Have all the latest news, 
But Ethel's got a golf cape, 
And I've got tennis shoes 
And balls, a net and racket— 
They came to us to-day 
From Uncle Bob in Boston. 
And yet our fam'ly say 
That in those sixteen pages, 
Printed so close and fine, 
There's not one single mention 
Of Ethel's gift or mine! 
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RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 


An established cereal food company desires the ser- 
vices of a reliable man to ie responsible position. 
per annum with commissions. 





© jomponesien 81, 
ighest references required gad given 
Address yp tes Box 742, Bellevue, Mich. 


Bookkeepin ng, 
etc., thoroughly 
taught. —. 


tions for all graduates. Complete Course 

for Home Study, $. Catalogue free. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, x. hale 
or ii9 West i25th Street, New York, N. 


Protect Your Hands. Agents wanted everywhere ar our 


ASBESTOS HAND GUARD, 


fire-proof. You can handle hot dishes, stove sensi, 
etc., without getting burned. Send 15 cts. for sample 
and terms. Trainer Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


| Lawn Swings 
Give the children a happy sum- 
mer. This Swing for two passen- 
ere, $3.%; for four passengers, 
Freight paid east of the 
— jourt River, 75 
Strongly built, ive mniater By 
ed and varnished. Set up in five eg oe g B 24 ad- 
justing eight bolts. ej stands ten feet 
CENTURY MPG. CO., 476 W. 2ist STREET, CHICAGO. | 





























i A reliable polish for furniture, pianos, E 
|| interior woodwork, etc. It’s a good thing; & 
} rubitin. By mail for 25 cents. 

I, H. WILEY WAXENE CO., : 
Boston, Mass. 


Bid Bi BRASS BAND OFFER, 

















% We on ‘the colebr octabeotond & ty DUPONT 


prices others ask for the 
same high grad 


Booklet, entitled, ‘‘How to ~~ 
Band Instruments,” for large i 





and c lete descriptions of ourthree 
large lines of brass instruments, also overy@ing in 
Drums, Clarionets, Flutes, Saxophones, etc. , for the 


free catalogues, our guarantee and refund nineeitien, 
for the most liberal band instrument offer ever 
heard of, for the new method of selling instruments fully 
explained, for something new and i 
to every bandman, Write for free Band Instrument Catalogue. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
Working for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
’ more orders for operators than 
a as we can fill, and give students 















choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 


We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


we SHIP on APPROVAL 


cont Spon and allow 10 
Days FREE RIAL on_ every 


beers Any wheel not satisfactory 
rned at our expense. 


(SSrsasls $B-75 co $17 


r Brakes. Hedgethorne puncture 













f tires and best 


IND > proo! uipment. 
} ok Pad Models 


to 







in 500 
Jee All makes & Models 
\ good as new 
Great Factory Clearing Sale at 


* wet CYOLE ts taking orders 


Our agents make cee rao pte 
y at once for catalogues and our ecial offer. 
OMOBILES, T FxiBt » Sewing Ma- 

chines, Sundries, etc., half usua: usual prices 


MEAD CYCLE CO.-,Dept. 50 B, Chicago. 
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Cure lor Pimples 










Gently smear the 
face with CuTE 
— OINTMENT 
- ut do not rub, 
oS 33} Wash off the 
OINTMENT in 
five minutes with 
CuTicura Soap 
and hot water, 
and bathe freely forsome minutes. Repeat 
morning and evening. Use CuTIcURA 
Soap for bathing, as often as agreeable. 
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UNCTURE PROOF 









50 sence 80 






REG 


SU — pai 
ei DURABLE: ea tiDINg Bete: anes 
Result of 15 a ae W07 Feet 5 — ol nts 






ty ‘b; a 
lo danger from thorns, cactus, pins, glass, tacks or nails. Serious punctures 
like intentional knife cuts can be readily vulcanized. Guaranteed not to become 
rous. NOTE the thick tread and puncture proof sections— will outlast any 
other make. Soft, elastic and easy riding. We will ship C O D on approval with- 
outa cent deposit. If you order direct from this Ao on ce cer, cash, 
we will prepay express charges. Pump free with each pair 
for CATALOG + “T,” showing alt makes and tind 1 of tires, bicycle sundries, 
Coaster brakes, built-up-—wheels, etc., at half usual prices 










MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T- 50, Chicago. 





Bunions and Warts. So easy to apply; sticks f: 
does not spread like a greasy salve. Sold b renpeas” 
ible druggists; or by mail on AW J, of price. 

i Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache instantly ; 
prevents decay ; Fomoveno@aaare odore, 15 at = 
giste—or we mail it. ¢. 8. DENT » Detroit, 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








he World's Fair at St. Louis, which 

celebrates the centenary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, was opened April 30th, the machinery 
being set in motion by an electric flash from a 
button pressed by President Roosevelt in the 
White House at Washington. There was a 
brilliant civic and military parade, in which 
representatives of other governments partici- 
pated, and there were addresses by President 
D. R. Francis of the exposition, Secretary Taft 
and others; and a hymn written by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, with music by Prof. John 
K. Paine, was sung. * 


he Viadivostok Squadron made two 

raids upon the Korean coast during the last 
week in April, in the course of which it sunk 
two Japanese merchant steamers, one loaded 
with war stores, and a Japanese transport, the 
Kinshiu Maru, which had become separated 
from its convoy of torpedo-boats. The transport 
was sunk, after 200 of the crew and soldiers 
had been taken prisoners. ‘Two companies of 
troops on board refused to surrender, and went 
down with the ship, firing upon the Russians 
until the waves closed over them. 


& 


Fiebtine on the Yalu.—After five days 
of fighting, largely with artillery, the first 
Japanese army, under General Kuroki, crossed 
the Yalu River, and on May ist, with an in- 
fantry charge covering a frontage of four miles, 
drove the Russians from Chin-tien-cheng, 10 
miles north of An-tung. This is the same point 
at which the Japanese army, in 18%, fell upon 
the Chinese and drove them from their entrench- 
ments. It was the key to the Russian position 
on the right bank of the Yalu, and its capture 
by the Japanese forced the Russians to abandon 
An-tung, which they burned, and to retreat 
to Feng-wang-cheng. A flotilla of Japanese 
gunboats participated in the preliminary engage- 
ments. The Japanese captured 28 quick-firing 
guns and a number of prisoners. 
& 


Epiectins Port Arthur.—Early in the 
morning of May 3d Admiral Togo renewed 
his attempts to block the channel of Port 
Arthur. He sent in 12 fire-ships, under con- 
voy of torpedo-boats. They were sunk by the 
Russian fire, but at such points as to leave the 
channel clear. ‘ 


pant Impossible.— The Russian 
government, April 29th, sent a circular 
note to its representatives abroad, denying that 
any European government had attempted to 
mediate to terminate the war with Japan, and 
declaring that no such mediation, if it were 
attempted, could be accepted. The note also 
declared that the Russian government would 
not admit the intervention of any foreign gov- 
ernment whatever in the direct negotiations 
between Russia and Japan after the termination 
of hostile operations to determine the conditions 
of peace. ® 


ppropriations.—The total appropriations 

at the recent session of Congress amounted 

to $781,574,629.99. Of this total, about $83,- 

000,000 is for the sinking fund or for deficiencies 

in the previous year, leaving the amount of 

expenditures authorized during the next fiscal 
year a little less than $700,000,000. 


* 


ruiser launched.—The armored cruiser 
California was launched at San Francisco 
April 28th. It is one of five ships which are 
supposed to embody the latest and best features 
of vessels of this class, will cost, complete, 
$5,000,000, will have a speed of 22 knots, and 
will carry in her main battery 4 eight-inch rifles 
in armored turrets, and 14 six-inch and 18 
three-inch rapid-fire guns. The California is 
503 feet long, and has a displacement of 13,440 
tons. ® 


hinese Exclusion.—Under the provi- 

sions of the treaty by which the Chinese 
government gave its sanction to the exclusion 
of its subjects from the United States, either 
party to the treaty was privileged to denounce 
it six months previous to the expiration of its 
10 years’ term, December 27, 1904. The 
Chinese government has served formal notice 
upon the United States, denouncing the treaty. 
This action necessitates negotiations for a new 
agreement. Meanwhile Congress has reenacted 
the exclusion law. ® 


ecent Deaths.—Antonin Dvorak, the 

great Bohemian composer, died May 1st, 
in his 63d year. From 1892 to 1895 he was 
director of the National Conservatory in New 
York. He became greatly interested in the 
question of American national music, and in 
his fifth symphony, which he called ‘‘From 
the New World,’”’ he embodied to some extent 
the spirit of plantation negro music. ——Edgar 
Faweett, a popular American writer of fiction 
and verse, died May 2d, aged 57.——Judge 
Andrew Kirkpatrick, United States judge for 
the district of New Jersey since 1896, died 
suddenly May 3d, aged 59. 
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THE NEW 
COMPANION 


AN up-to-date Sewing Machine, with polished 

Quartered Oak Table, selected stock, Ball 
Bearings, Twin Spool Holder and latest set of 
Attachments. Swell Front. 









BALL BEARING. SEVEN DRAWERS. 
HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL. 
FIRST-CLASS 

WORKMANSHIP. 


POSITIVE 
DOUBLE FEED. 


DOUBLE LIFT. 
DOUBLE LOCK STITCH. 
SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 
TENSION LIBERATOR. 
LOOSE WHEEL. 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN 
WINDER. 


TWIN SPOOL HOLDER FOR 
BOBBIN WINDER. 


THREAD CUTTER. 


AUTOMATIC TENSION. cst 
STITCH REGULATOR AND 
SCALE. LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 








INCE this Machine was first put upon the 

market, more than fifteen years ago, it has 
been the constant endeavor of the manufacturers 
to keep it up to date, and to add improvements 
and new devices by which its value might be 
increased. The last improvement is that which 
we now Offer, the Swell Front Machine. 

An examination of our cut will explain the 
term. Notice the curve of the edge of the table 
and the bow of the front of the drawers. That is 
what we mean by the Swell Front. 

In buying a New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine, you get a High-Grade Up-to-Date Machine, 
built by one of the oldest, largest and most reliable 
manufacturers in the country, and fully warranted 
by the publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


A HOME COMFORT. 


My New Companion Sewing 
Machine has been given a thorough 
trial. A good machine is a com- 
fort in the home, and a pretty 
machine is an ornament in the 
sewing-room. The New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine is both. I 
had a $65 machine in the house for 
three weeks, and consider the New 
Companion far superior in most 
respects, and equal in every re- 
spect. — Mrs. F. K. Corson, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


THOROUGHLY PLEASED. 


= eZ I wish to say how thoroughly I 
“NO. 2. CLOSED. am pleased with the New Com- 
panion. Although I have been 
using a high-priced machine previous to buying this one, I find that your 
machine is its equal in every respect, and is in some ways superior. This 
is probably an old story to you, but I feel that it is justice to the machine to 
write it. Hoping that many others may enjoy its good qualities, I am, Mrs. 
A. K. Taylor, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ON REQUEST we will send you interesting facts and Booklet telling about the New Com- 
pantion, also samples of a variety of sewing made on this Machine. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer Three Styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 





STYLE1. 5 Drawers. ‘ $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers 21.75. 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet ° - 24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine 
desired, FREIGHT PAID, at any freight office east of 
Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Mon- 
tana, or at any freight office west of these four states, we 
will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


' PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6th—Sept. 23d. 
nein reviews for candidates for Sieptesion ¢ to COR- 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE | 








UNIVERSITY and for conditio 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., ITHACA, N.Y. 


Cures Dyspepsia 


Sweetens 
the stomach. 


Promotes 
assimilation. 


Sold on its merits 
Jor 60 years. 


WHAT USERS SAY: 

“Fifteen years ago I was a very sick man from indi- 
gestion; your Seltzer Aperient restored my health; 
when I have any symptoms now, I use it and help is 
always at hand.” 

was a constant sufferer from docnegain, but since 
peng. Seltzer Aperient ‘don’t know what dyspepsia 
ave had eight others use it.’ 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 
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Do you like handsome china ? 


Prettiest, daintiest, most graceful dishes that ever 
made hostess feel proud of her table— 


Princess Dinner Set—100 pieces. 


La France buds—an pink with 


soft green leaves and stems—on a pure white 
ground. Gold lines. Shapes are charming—set 
is ample and complete for correct service of 
every meal. Price is tempting, too. We will send 
you the Princess Dinner Set, freight prepaid 
east of the Mississippi, other points equalized, 
if your china dealer cannot supply you. 


Write for our ‘‘China Book G’’—FREE. 





Shows Princess Dinner Set complete, 
and other beautiful dishes in full colors; 
also photographic illustrations of artistic 
American dining-rooms, giving odd 
and effective ways of displaying china. 


The Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co., East Liverpool, 0. 








BAD DREAMS 


INDICATE IMPROPER DIET, USUALLY DUE TO 
COFFEE. 


One of the common symptoms of coffee-poisoning 
is the bad dreams that spoil what should be restful 
sleep. A man who found the reason says: 

“Formerly I was a slave to coffee. I was like a 
morphine fiend, could not sleep at night, would 
roll and toss in my bed, and when I did get to 
sleep was disturbed by dreams and hobgoblins, 
would wake up with headaches and feel bad all 
day, so nervous I could not attend to business. 
My writing looked like bird tracks, I had sour 
belchings from the stomach, indigestion, heart- 
burn and palpitation of the heart, constipation, 
irregularity of the kidneys, etc. 

“Indeed, I began to feel I had all the troubles 
that human flesh could suffer, but when a friend 
advised me to leave off coffee I felt as if he had 
insulted me. I could not bear the idea, it had such 
a hold on me, and I refused to believe it the cause. 

“But it turned out that no advice was ever given 
at a more needed time, for I finally consented to 
try Postum, and with the going of coffee and the 
coming of Postum all my troubles have gone and 
health has returned. I eat and sleep well now, 
nerves steadied down, and I write a fair hand (as 
you can see), can attend to business again, and 
rejoice that I am free from the monster, coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of: Postum in place of coffee will 
bring sound, restful, refreshing sleep. There’s a 
reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 











HE brand “H & R” on a firearm isa 
guarantee of superiority in every detail 
of design, workmanship and finish. 
Cue. Descriptive Catalogue 
FREE. of “H ” Guns and Revolvers. 


HARRINGTON Po snemeenene ARMS CO., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 


ZAMAN Clover 



















Just out. Incomparably sweeter, stronger and 
truer mm tone than any other harmonica, r 
boys’ book, e New York Bowery Boy,” 
containing new instructions which enable 
any boy to p play a tune on a harmonica in ten 
minutes, sent FREE on request. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., Dept. 13, 395 Broadway, New York. 

















Sigg of Right-Byedness.—The major- 
ity of men and women, according to Dr. 
George M. Gould, are not only right-handed, 
but right-eyed ; that is, the right eye sees better 
than the left. From this flow some curious 
results. For instance, right-eyedness explains 
why, in the development of violin-playing, the 
difficult and rapid fingering was allotted to the 
less expert left hand, while the easy bowing 
fell to the dexterous right hand. The reason, 
as Doctor Gould thinks, is because the ordinary 
position of the violin is such that the right eye 
most readily sees the motions and positions of 
the fingers on the strings. In a similar way 
the right eye compels the more awkward left 
hand to direct the gun-barrel, while the right 
has simply to pull the trigger. In chopping, 
the weaker left arm has to direct and enforce 
the blow, while the stronger right plays a subor- 
dinate part for the convenience of the right eye. 
& 


Fit Men and One Elephant.—Inter- 
esting tests were made recently in the 
Madison Square Garden, New York, to deter- 
mine the respective pulling power of horses, 
men and elephants. Two horses, weighing 
1,600 pounds each, together pulled 3,750 pounds, 
or 550 pounds more than their combined weight. 
One elephant, weighing 12,000 pounds, pulled 
8,750 pounds, or 3,250 pounds less than his 
weight. Fifty men, aggregating about 7,500 
pounds in weight, pulled 8,750 pounds, or just 
as much as the single elephant. But, like the 
horses, they pulled more than their own weight. 
One hundred men pulled 12,000 pounds. 
& 


yoo Research.—One of the great 
outstanding problems of science is that of 
the magnetic and electric condition of the earth 
and its atmosphere. To aid in its solution, 
the Carnegie Institution has established a de- 
partment of research in terrestrial magnetism, 
and has allotted $20,000 a year to-carry it on. 
The advisory board of the department will be 
international in character, and the members 
will be selected from the leading authorities in 
this branch of science all over the world. 
Professor Neumayer regards this as ‘‘the most 
important step ever taken in the development 
of our knowledge of the earth’s magnetism.’’ 
Dr. L. A. Bauer is the director, and organiza- 
tion was begun on April ist. 
& 
B hes Leopard of the Snows.—When we 
look at the leopards in a menagerie our 
minds instinctively turn to pictures of the hot 
tropics and the torrid lands of the equator. 
. But there are leopards 
that love the snow, and 
never willingly descend 
below the levels where 
snow - storms occur in 
summer as well as in 
winter. The New York 
Zoological Park possesses, at present, a beau- 
tiful specimen of the ‘‘snow leopard,’’ whose 
home is among the lofty mountains about 
Tibet. Thousands of tanned skins of the snow 
leopard are carried to Shanghai for sale, but 
the living animal is rarely seen away from his 
cool mountain home. 





5 ie Mischievous Mosquito.—A new 
charge is laid at the door of the mosquito 
by Doctor Graham of Beirut. His experiments 
convince him that dengue fever, also known as 
African fever, or break-bone fever, is conveyed 
by means of mosquito bites. It is a disease 
which sometimes becomes epidemic in hot 
climates, and although rarely fatal, leaves the 
patient prostrated and sometimes suffering from 
paralysis. ° 


upplying the World with Diamonds. 

Amsterdam is the greatest of diamond 
marts. Nearly all the rough diamonds now 
taken there to be split, cut and polished come 
from South Africa. The stones from Brazil, 
Guiana, Australia and Borneo are relatively 
few. It is estimated that the South African 
mines have added $400,000,000 worth of dia- 
monds to the world’s supply, and since less 
than five per cent. of them are lost or destroyed 
in a hundred years, it is evident that the gems 
are accumulating rapidly. About 9,000 persons 
are engaged in the diamond industry in Am- 
sterdam, and contrary to what might naturally 
be supposed, .it is not the cutters and polishers 
whose skill is most prized, but the splitters. At 
least it is they who receive the highest wages, 
amounting for the best workmen to $20 a week. 
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iguana | L1P-READING AT HOME 

STAMPS FREE. logue value 30c., for the names of - . 

| ad on pha Stamps. ot St Giraffe, ete. x Easy, rapid system. Lessons by mail. Results 
Of Terms moderate. 


Duplicate stock book, i2c. Collectors’ own Catalogue, | uniformly satisfactory. ° Send for 
0c. ents Wanted, 50%. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, o: pamphlet. DAVID GREENE, 125 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








BICYCLE INNOVATIONS se tnce eae ine sain atthe cals 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Ul. 
** Columbia ” ** Cleveland ”’ | ‘*Rambler’’ ‘* Monarch ”’ 


** Tribune’’ ** Crawford ” ‘“* Crescent ”’ ‘** Imperial ”’ 
Catalogues free a‘ our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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5 AMERICAN FANCY MUSLINS WASH SILKS ‘ 
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“A book that should be placed in 
the hands of every young American.” 


JACOB RIIS’S Life of 


OOSEVELT 


“No piece of fiction could be more full 
of vital human interest.” —Columbus Journal. 
$2 net (by mail $2.22). THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance e. E mtered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass. » 48 second-class 
mnatter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the 

senee as Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








STUTTERING. 


@) T UTTERING is defined in 
medical books as “a 
spasmodic affection of 
the museles concerned 
in articulation, occa- 
sioned by erroneous 
nervous control, leading 
to a sudden check in the 
utterance of words, or to 
a rapid repetition of the 
literal sound in connec- 
tion with which the diffi- 
culty arises.” 

This is an example of 
a waste of good words in 
defining what we already 
know without definition. What the stutterer 
wants to know is not what he is doing, but how 
he can stop doing it. 

Stuttering almost always dates from childhood, 
being often first noticed after some serious illness, 
such as scarlet fever or measles. It seldom begins 
in adult life, although a grown man who used to 
stutter as a child and had recovered, may suffer 
a relapse when run down in health or worried in 
business. It is a curious fact that girls stutter 
much more rarely than boys, but why this is so has 
never been satisfactorily explained. Those who 
have attempted to account for it usually drag in 
some ungallant allusion to the flexibility of a 
woman’s tongue. 

What causes a boy to stutter is a mystery. The 
sufferers are usually of a nervous disposition, and 
are often diffident and self-conscious—but it is 
hard to say whether the self-consciousness is a 
cause or a result of the defect. Unconscious 
imitation of a stuttering playmate may be a cause. 
Sometimes adenoid growths in the pharynx or a 
malformation of the roof of the mouth are con- 
tributory causes, and correction of the defect may 
result in a cure. Such an instance was recently 
brought to notice by a correspondent, a stuttering 
boy who had lost the habit after a straightening of 
the teeth had widened the cavity of the mouth. 
The usual treatment consists in properly con- 
ducted reading, speaking and breathing exercises, 
which must be modified to suit the individual 
ease. Every stuttering schoolboy has been told 
that the greatest orator of Greece cured himself 
by speaking with a mouth full of pebbles. If 
Demosthenes succeeded in that way, his success 
was due to his painstaking rather than to the 
pebbles. 





PUPILS FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


he experiment made by the government in 

placing Filipino boys of various ages in Ameri- 
can homes, in order that they might be educated in 
the grammar and high schools during the four 
years allotted them for that purpose, has appar- 
ently found justification in the results attained 
after six months’ test. 

The majority of the boys brought here early in 
November are Tagalogs or Viscayans of the 
middle classes, who had studied under American 
teachers for a year, and who were selected after 
a competitive examination. Southern California 
was thought to be the best place for them during 
their first year, and they were accordingly scat- 
tered throughout homes in six counties of that 
state. With the coming of the summer they will 
be removed to homes in some middle Western 
state, not yet selected. 

Intellectually, their teachers report them to be 
the superiors of American boys in those studies in 
which the memory alone is called into play; but 
in the working out of algebraic or other mathe- 
matical problems, which require sustained mental 
effort, they are far inferior to the Americans. 

They are skilful workers at manual training, 
but dislike it. The mechanic in the Philippines 
stands low in the native social scale; and only the 
work calculated to advance them in their allotted 
future career is pleasing to the Filipino pupils. 
They are ambitious and attentive in study, cour- 
teously respectful to their teachers, and deeply 
grateful for any kindness shown them. 

It is greatly to the credit of the American school- 
fellows that they have been invariably kind to the 
brown exiles, and have invited them to join in 
their games. The Filipinos, however, thought 
these games were “rough,” especially football, 
and “disagreeable for the clothes.” At first they 
could hardly be prevailed upon to play baseball, 
because it involved taking off their coats. They 
considered that to run about in one’s shirt- 
sleeves was most undignified. Later, however, 
the fascination of the “national game’’ was too 
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much for them to withstand, and they formed a 
nine; and although they remove coats and waist- 
coats while they play, they compromise with 
dignity by retaining stiffy starched shirts and 
high collars. 

The American boy, taking him by and large, has 
many admirable virtues, but polite manners are 
hardly a general characteristic in his make-up. 
The boys of California were at first inclined to 
scoff at the punctilious Spanish courtesy of the 
foreigners, and at their care of their clothing in 
keeping it well brushed and otherwise well con- 
ditioned, and more especially at their liking for 
white shirts, collars and cuffs. But for all that, it 
has been noticed that various American school- 
fellows of the Filipinos have “spruced up” since 
they came among them. So potent is the influ- 
ence of example. 
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SAVED HIS BOOKS. 


armer Dockridge was hastily awakened in the 
F dead of night by Alf, the hired man, who told 
him the barn was on fire. Instructing Alf to blind- 
fold the horses and lead them out through the 
back door, if there was time enough, he hurriedly 
donned his trousers, rushed into the summer 
kitchen, grabbed up a screw-driver and ran out 
to the barn. 


The roof was burning fiercely, but he dashed 
into the building and began wit ’ frantic haste to 
unscrew the hinges of the smooth pine door that 
opened into the corn-bin. 

Alf had succeeded in getting the horses out 
m . 4 and the sparks were falling round the old 
man; but he stuck to his task until he finished it, 
and emerged from the burning barn, carrying the 
door, just as the roof fell in. 

“That's a good deal of a risk to take for the 
sake of saving a bit of kindling-wood,” commented 
a neighbor who had been awakened by the flames, 
and had run over to see if he could be of any use. 

“Kindling- wood!” exclaimed Farmer Dock- 
ridge, pointing to the pencil marks that covered 
the door. “See them figgers? There’s all my 
business accounts fer the last six years. That 
door’s wuth more than the hull barn! 


& ® 


ONE WAY TO FORETELL WEATHER. 


here were weather prophets before the Weather 
Bureau. A correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican says that once when Dudley Leavitt, 
for many years the maker of the New Hampshire 
Almanac, was driving northward through Notting- 
ham, he encountered a farmer hoeing by the road- 
side. 


“A fine morning,” said Leavitt 

“Te8, was the answer, “but it’s going to rain 
before long.” 

There was, no hint of rain in the summer sky 
but before Leavitt had got through Northwood 
Narrows a heavy shower came down upon him. 
Wishing to find out how the farmer could predict 
so exactly, he turned back, and found him out in 
the field again, after the rain. 

“T should like to know,” said the astronomer of 
Winnepesaukee, “how you could tell so exactly 
what the weather was going | to be.’ 

“Well,” said the sage, “when my old ram 
seratehes his ear with his left hind foot in the 
morning, I’m certain ‘twill rain before night. 
Besides, if that_old fool of a Dud_ Leavitt says in 
his almanac, ‘Fair weather may be expected,’ I 
know ’twill be just the contrary. 
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ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY. 


he fire-engines had just gone, and the crowd, 

rather disgusted to see nothing more than a 
little smoke and a broken basement window, had 
dispersed. But, says the Chicago News, a number 
of small boys still hung about the house, appar- 
ently expecting a fresh outburst of the fire. 


They were as quiet as ten or twelve boys gath- 
ered together under such exciting circumstances 
usually are. They scuttled up and down the steps, 
poems into the window and shouting the result 
of their observations. They ran up the front steps 
and peered inquiringly into the vestibule. 

Suddenly the front door opened and a little 
woman came out. It was plain that she had not 
entirely recovered from the shock of the engines 
and the smashing glass, but she made a heroic 
effort to speak calmly. 

“Now, boys,” she said, “go right away, if you 

lease. There is nothing 1ere to interest you. 

his is just a little private fire.” 
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GETTING A GOOD START. 


iss Sophie,” beloved benefactress of half the 

poor of New Orleans, sat at her desk wri- 

ting when an elderly woman who had made many 
previous demands upon her was ushered in. 


“OQ Miss Sophie,” she_ said, broptinatty, es | 
want to borrow a dollar, please, right away 

“What do you need the mone for, E rmagarde? bo 

“Well, now, you see, I’m §° ng to get married, 
and I need it for the license 

“But if the man you are to marry cannot pay for 
the license, how is he going to support you? 

“That’s just what I want to explain to you, Miss 
Sophie. You see to-morrow is nanksgiving, — 
we are coming to your free dinner. Then yor 
a us some hing to take home, and in the 
evening the King’s ood are going to havea 
basket distribution, and we shall each get one. 
That will keep us a week easily, and by that time 
we'll be on our feet.” 
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WHY JOHNNIE CRIED. 


ne cannot eat his cake and have it, too; much 
less can one let the other fellow eat it. The 
Wellspring presents the greedy boy in a new 
incident. 
“Thomas, what is the matter Sy your brother 
Johnnie?” asked the mother of the boys. 
“He’s crying,” replied Thomas, “because I'm 
eating my cake and won’t give him any. 
“Ts his own cake finished ?” 
: “Yes’m; and he cried while I was eating that, 
00.” 
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MAKING IT PERSONAL. 


id you ever long for death?”’ asked the soul- 

ful, dyspeptic young man of the practical 
young woman. It was the fourth long call he had 
made on her that week, and she was sleepy. 


‘Whose death do you mean?” she asked, in a 
dry, discouraging tone. 





For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma | 


and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’”’ (Adv. 








co LLECT STA M PS 100 different For- 

eign, Australia, 

India, Argentine, Victoria, Japan, etc., only 4 cents. 

Blank album with 600 spaces Stamps on approval. 
50% com. Big List of packets, sets, albums, etc., free. 

NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9 A Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


A BEADWORK BOOK FREE 


Beautifully illustrated in colors, telling q) ee 
about this art and, mang dainty. novelties for ladies, sent 
free. Miztec A: » Dept. 21, 84 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


“Junior League” 


BASEBALL 


SHIRT and PANTS. 


The“ O K” Baseball Suit for 
Juniors, and the only one that 
is good, up to date and low in 

price. Your choice blue or gray 
Hannel full League cut. Just 
right for school and class 

teams. Sizes 8 to 16 years. 


Ask Your Dealer. 


Sent (shirt and pants) post- 
paid for 965c. if he hasn’t them. 
State color wanted age and 
size of last sult of suit of clothes. 




















Fred’k H. i. Sprague Co., 
Orange, Mass, 
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CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside re- 
sorts, orange groves, beau- 
tiful gardens and quaint 
old mission towns, is visited 
every year by thousands of 
tourists who travel over the 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


Accommodations for all classes of 
passengers. 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 














‘THE BIG STORE PERG 


SIEGEL/F,OPERE 
FOR BOY OR GIRL. 


HESE two Special numbers are exceptional 

values in Children’s wear. One for ‘‘every 
day,’’ neat and serviceable. The other for 
*‘best,’’ but also serviceable. Order one of each 
and see the value for yourself. Your money 
refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


No. 977—59c. 


Child’s Norfolk Dress 
made of good quality 
Chambray. It is pleat- 
ed front and back and 
cut with large bishop 
sleeves. Belt of same 
material,as illustrated. 
This dress will give 
splendid service andwill 
launderbeautifully. Just 
the style of dress that 
always presents a neat 
appearance. Suitable 
for either or girl 
from two to four years. 
Colors, oxblood, blue or 
pink. 


Price 59c. 



















Our Catalogue, containing 
everything in Childr 3s ’s 
wear and Boys’ clothing, 
now ready. Copy wil 
mailed free upon applica- 
tion. Send for it to-day. 


No. 993—95c. 


Child’s Dress made of fine 
White Lawn, Russian style, 
— back and full front. 

he collar, cuffs and belt 
are trimmed with a new, 
fancy silk, washable braid, 
making a very handsome and 
striking effect. A dress beau- 
tiful and artistic enough to 
be worn for any occasion. 
Suitable for boy or girl from 
two to four years. 


‘ 
Price 95c. J 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

w York firm of Siegel Cooper Co. has no 
aunan with any our mercantile establishment 
in the United States. 1 orders must be sent to us, 
6th Ave., 18th and 19th Ses. New York City, N. Y. 
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War Times in the 
BY M.A. H. 


uring the Civil War | 
lived in a rural section 
which the mail reached 
but three times a 
ks, week. It was our 
=~ one link with the 
' bustling outer world. 
One can imagine the excitement 
of our little community at each 
arrival of the mail-carrier, for 
many neighbors would gather 
on that day to hear the news 
and exchange papers. They 
were in the main fairly educa- 
ted, and took many newspapers 
and periodicals. My husband was postmaster, 
and as he was often absent, it fell to my lot to 
open and distribute the mails. In this way I 
became acquainted with the history of 
a certain family and with the mother 
of the family, whose devotion is worth 
recording. 

Poor, illiterate, but possessed of 
untiring energy and good common 
sense, she found herself left a widow 
with a family of small children. As 
they were then living among strangers, 
she gathered up her few household 
treasures, placed them, with her four 
little boys, in a wagon, and drove, 
herself, four hundred miles, back to 
her native home. 

Here she worked and struggled hard 
to bring up her boys with industrious 
habits, and when I knew the family at the 
beginning of the war, her sons were grown men, 
supporting themselves and their mother on a 
farm fairly stocked with horses and cattle. 

But when secession came and volunteers were 
called for to raise our company of ‘‘Granville 
Grays,”’ Mrs. West’s four sons were among the 
first to enlist. How her heart ached to give up 
all her children God only 
knew, but she did it with 
the appearance of cheerful- 
ness and hope. 

Then came her struggle 
for existence. She had not 
a man on the farm, nor 
means to hire help, although 
she was burdened with the 
care of the invalid wife of 
one of her sons, and three 
young children. 

Every mail-day Mrs. West 
would come five miles on 
horseback to get tidings from her boys, and it 
was my lot to read their letters to her and write 
the replies at her dictation. Thus I became thor- 
oughly aequainted with her character and affairs. 

Her sons were scattered over different parts 
of Virginia, the great battle-field of the war, 
and were constantly on the move with the army. 

While sympathizing with their hardships, she 
never mentioned any of her own, but wrote 
encouragingly, giving them all the little items of 
home news. 

“Don’t be uneasy about me, and do the best 
you can, always,’’ was frequently one of her 
messages. Once she said, “‘Tell William I’ll 
break his critter for him,’’ and ‘*Tell George 
his colt grows mighty fast.’’ 

She plowed, hoed the corn and housed it, 
besides raising cotton, 
which she spun and 
wove into cloth for 
the family. Many a 
suit of gray she made 
and sent to her soldier 
lads, when their 





clothes were worn out 





or lost on the march : and 
often [ saw her riding 
along with a basket of 
cotton on herarm, picking 
out the seeds with her 
lingers, while her horse 
took his own way along 


the muddy road. . Gh. 


One snowy, stormy 
day, when, undaunted by the rough weather, 
she came attired in a man’s coat and boots, 
she said, on observing my look of surprise: 
“IT have to do a man’s work and I wear a 
man’s clothes.’’ 
The extent and variety of work performed by 





























this brave woman were re- 
markable. She cut wood 
and hauled it, went to the 
mill for flour and meal, and 
once I knew her to ride fif- 
teen miles on horseback to 
get leather for shoes to send 
her sons. Her energy and 
endurance never waned. 

Her greatest delight was to 
send boxes of good things 
to her boys, and ‘‘good 
things’’ were then very hard | 
to get. Sothe months went, | 
until one day a letter came, | 
telling of the extreme ill- 
ness of one of her sons in 
Richmond. Then the mother insisted that she 
must go to him, no matter what obstacles inter- 
vened, no matter how difficult it was to travel in 
those troublous times. Before night she was on 
her way to the nearest railroad-station, twenty 
miles distant. 

With her usual presence of mind, she took a 
large basket of live chickens and other things 
that a sick man might need. On arriving at 
Richmond she visited every hospital, walking 
many miles to find her son, but all in vain. 
She could hear nothing of him, and sadly 
returned home. 

Calling at the post-office on her way, she found 
a letter containing minute directions for finding 
the sick soldier at some remote camp in Virginia, 
the information in her first letter having been | 
incorrect. ‘This letter stated that he was very 

low with typhoid fever. 

, She rested at home but 

ai one night before starting 

back on her tedious jour- 

ney, and this time she 

succeeded in finding her 

son. The fever had just 

left him, he was bare- 

ly alive, and could be 

brought back to strength 
by good nursing only. 

‘*You may believe,’’ 
she said, in telling about 
t, “I was not long in 
killing a chicken to make 
him some soup.’’ 

The hospital was full of sick men, with few 
of the comforts and none of the delicacies they 
so much needed. As she passed round with 
her nourishing soup, other mothers’ sons received 
a good portion also, and many were doubtless 
restored to health by her nourishing food and 
attention. 

After many weeks her son was strong enough 
to come home on sick-leave. No doubt 
he had the pleasure of driving the 
‘‘eritter’’ she had broken to harness, 
and enjoyed the comforts of home after 
so many privations in camp and on the 
march. 

He and his brothers were all good 
soldiers, as became the sons of a mother 
whose constant injunction was always 
to ‘‘do the best they could.’’ 

The self-sacrificing devotion and hero- 
ism of our Southern women in obscure 
places during the Civil War can never 
be fully written. Mrs. West was but a 
type of multitudes who wrought and endured. 
We of the South recall their deeds with pride, 
but without bitterness, while from our very 
hearts we say, ‘‘May the Stars and Stripes 
wave forever over a united and free people !’’ 


| 





South. 
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COLLABORATION IMPROMPTU. 


t was a bitterly cold morning, and the ferry- 

boat slowly chopped its way through the ice 
of the storm-swept river. Even the deck-hands 
sought the shelter of the cabin. The only 
occupant of the lower deck was a boy, who 
pulled his soft hat over his ears and clung to 
the rail. A dozen or more ‘“‘commuters’’ stood 
round the forward door of the smoking-cabin, 
looking at the lad outside. They were all 
strangers to each other, says the New York 
Press, and no word was spoken until one young 
man remarked, as if lost in thought: 


‘*The boy stood on the freezing deck.’’ 

The others looked at him in astonishment; 
then one, as if to show his familiarity with 
the classics, continued : 

‘*Whence’ all but him had fled.’’ 

There was a general smile, but verse- 
* making became contagious. ‘Said a man 
with a big beard: 

**Tf he comes out another morn,”’ and 
this was followed up with, ‘‘ He ought to 
bring his sled,’’ from a youth who looked 
like an office boy. 

“He'll catch his death of cold that 
way,’’ remarked a paternal-looking old 
man. 

“He may be very ill,’’ continued | 
another. } 
“*The doctor then will get a job,’’ 
was the comment of a man who looked 
as if he might be a physician. 
** And dad will foot the bill,’’ sorrow- 
fully remarked a man who looked as if | 
he might have ‘‘been there.’’ 
‘*Where is another fool like that?’ 

was put asa query. 

“ Ah, echo answers, ‘Where?’ ’’ said a com- 
muter. 

**By Jove, the kid has lost his hat!’’ was 
the general chorus. Just then the door opened 
violently, and the youngster rushed in, to 
unconsciously finish his own poem with: 

**Gee whiz, it’s cold out there!’’ 
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CAMP TALOFA, ‘Wir'sunpain | 


BOYS’ CAMP. Day’s drive from Mt. Washington. 
tains. 


Ten days’ coaching tour through White Moun Moun.- | 
tain climbing, canoe trips, camp coach, golf links. | 


Best pevartanes for tutoring. Catalogue. Address 
W.J.Burke,B.S., Wayne,Pa. F.B. Bogues, A.B., Tarrytown,N.¥ 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A 8chool for Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong 
teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school 
life. Americanideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








MY SITUATION 


With BURGESS SULPHITE FIBRE Co. was obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand.—WILLIAM E. ForRBEs, Boston. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


[F PAGE’S MUCILAGE. 


No gumming to clog neck of bottlé—No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full unce bottie, 
Se.3 also wee Mp ee qts. 

oucester, 
Russia Cement Co. masscsiie's 
LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE and 


LF PAGE'S GLUE "ss" 















To EUROPE, 1904. 


17th Season of Travel 
Under the direction of 
WM.T. SHEPHERD, 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR ITINERARY. 
teen NEW YORK June 11th 
on the fineSteamship cess Irene, 
of the North German Lioyd Line, 
direct for Gibraltar and Naples. id 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
THE TOUR WILL INCLUDE: 
Ne apes < Japri, Sorrento, Pom- 
Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Verona, Milan, Como and 
Italian Lakes, Domodossola, 
Simplon Pass, brigue, Territet, 
Chillon, Lausanne, Berne, In- 
terlaken, Lake Brienz, Brunig 
-ass, Lucerne, The Rigi, Hei- 
delberg, Frankfort, Wiesba- 
den, Biebrich, The Rhine, 
Cologne, Paris, Versailles, 
London, Oxford, Stratford: 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Ches- 
ter, Liverpool, New York. 
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Welch’s 


Grape Juice 


There is the breath of the 
vineyard in Welch’s Grape 
Juice —the healthfulness of 
fresh Concord — es ina 
form for your use the year 
round. The Welch proe- 
ess transfers the juice 
fromthe luscious ¢clus- 
ter to the bottle un- 
changed in any 
way ; steriliza- 
tion by heat 
keeps the juice indefinitely. ¢ ‘hoicest grapes, 
scrupulous cleanliness, aluminum utensils 
and other modern machinery, knowledge 
and care in the process, purity = product 
make Welch’s Grape Juice the best 


Welch’s Grape Juice 
is a Typhoid Fever Preventative. 


Use this ““Nature’s Finest Food and Drink” 
as a beverage —on the table —as a light re- 
freshment for special occasions. It’s always 
good. 

Welch’s is guaranteed pure. Your dealer 
can supply you; if not, send $3.00 for 12 full 
pints (one- half’ case) shippe d express pre- 
paid anywhere in the U.5S. east of Omaha. 
Try your dealer first. Booklet with recipes 
free. 3-0z. bottle by mail 10 cents. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. Y. 
































“Fit” to 
Walk In 


Fit the feet—make the 
walk comfortable—the 
walker happy 
Tender feet 
like these 
smooth, 
seamless socks. 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


Don’t shed their color on the wearer 
nor the underwear. Look well, wear 
well, Black, russet and all popular 
colors. 20c. pair, 2 pairs %c. Sold by 
dealers. If dealer does not have 
them, tell him you must have Whale 
Brand Socks—he will get them for you, 


Manufactured by 


CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 






the Whale on every pair. 
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sed be the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
| SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TaBLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


The daintiest, driest salt ever made 
Its use on the table and in the kitch- 

en replaces the phosphates lost 
rom your food in cooking 











| Never 


| Cakes. 
Send for sample, enoughfor thefamily naming your grocer 
| *“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 








Old irist} Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


An Old 
English Candy 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets of life you 
cannot afford to ignore or overlo: 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Extra Cream Toffee 


an old English candy that I am 
introducing into this country. Its 
exquisite flavor has mace it 
popular in Great Britain 
and the same quality is 
creating a demand for 
itin this country. | have 
put it on the American 
market because I 
know American 
people like good 
things. Ask your 
dealer to supply you 

hs 








first. You aahews 
ever, buy a hand- 
some family tin 
weighing four Ibs. 
for $1.60 by mail. 
Large sample pack- 
age sent for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


LAMONT, 
CORLISS & CO. 





Dealers supplied everywhere 
through them 











THE 
Announcement of 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1904 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 


The Competition is open 
to all Amateur Photogra- 
phers, whether subscribers 
to The Companion or not. 


This year the ‘* Classes” 
for Men, Women and Young 
People will be abolished. 
All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


The Announcement will be 
sent on receipt of name 
and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Eighteen thousand TONS of 
“FORCE” eaten during the last 
twelve months! 

I’m afraid to put in cold figures 
how much wealth I honestly think 
has been created by the human 
energy drawn from that vast 
amount of my sunny food. 





A food is good for you to the extent of the real 
nourishment there is in it, less the amount of energy 
it takes on your part to assimilate it. 

That sounds very learned, but it simply means 
that “ FORCE” has in it more good and is easier to 
digest than any other kind of food—and this 
includes meat as well as “ breakfast foods.” 




















RUGS. 


wit the aid of Carbo-Negus 
house cleaning is not the labo- 
rious task it used to be; simply pour 
a small quantity into the water and 
you’ll find the dirt and grease come 
away with a great deal less rubbing 
or scrubbing. If every New Eng- 
land housekeeper would try this 
simple plan they would surely adopt 
it. We want all to try it and invite 
you to 


Send for Free Sample. 


This original preparation is a thorough disinfectant; 
it also kills all germs, moths, bugs and the like. 
SoLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 25 Cents Per Bottle. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS (Inc.), 172 Milk St., BOSTON. 





rawjord ¢ox'33 


A Crawford sent on 30 
days’ trial if there is no 
agent in your town. 


Send for new 
Illustrated 
Circulars. 
































The best heated, most easily controlled is 
that of the Crawford Range. Extra large, 
with asbestos-lined back and improved 
heat-saving, cup-joint flues; five heights 
for (two) racks; an easy-to-read and 
reliable heat indicator; and a large 
“clean-out” plate in bottom for removing 
soot and ashes that often hinder baking. 
The Single Damper (patented) controls fire 
and oven by one motion. It insures 
perfect regulation. 


Crawford Ranges are made in the Finest 
Stove Factory in the World. 
im, WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, 
Boston. 
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FOR THE BOYS. 


BOY’S BASEBALL UNIFORM. We offer a complete Boy’s Baseball 
Uniform, consisting of Padded Pants, Shirt, Cap, Stockings and Belt. The 
material of the Suit is a gray mixture, Stockings and Belt maroon color. Sizes 
26 to 34 inches waist, 24 to 36 inches chest measure. Caps 6%,65,6%. Give 
sizes when ordering. The complete Uniform as described above given for 
two new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion, or for one new subscription 
and 50 cents additional. Price $2.00. Sent by express at the expense of the 
receiver, or by mail for 40 cents additional. 


CATCHER’S MITT. This Mitt is of good size. Made of the celebrated 
California Napa tanned leather, which will not harden from wetting. Patent 
laced thumb and strap fastening. Given for one new subscription and 25 
cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


INFIELDER’S GLOVE. This Glove is made of the finest quality of 
chrome tanned leather and padded in such a manner as to make it soft and 
pliable. It has a raised heel with double stitching and web thumb. Given 
for one new subscription and 10 cents extra for postage and packing. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 


BOY’S MASK. This is a boy’s size, made of extra heavy, bright steel 
wire, padded with firm kid leather and stuffed with curled hair. It has head 
and chin pieces. A thoroughly safe and first-class Mask. Given for one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra for postage and packing. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


AMATEUR BASEBALL. This Ball is of regulation size and weight, 
selected horsehide cover with rubber center, a good, serviceable Ball. Two 
Balls given for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. 
Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


BOY’S WOOL SWEATER. Comfort, warmth and economy are com- 
bined in this popular garment. Every boy who plays ball should own one. 
Navy blue color. Sizes 26 to 34 inches chest measure. State size wanted. 
For one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. 
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The above offers are made only to those who ® 
are subscribers to The Youth’s Companion. 0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. : 
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